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subscriptions to all magazines 
serving the special librarians and 
their companies throughout the world 
for over thirty-five years 
a service built on promptness - accuracy 
and personal attention to 


individual requirements 


The Turner subscription agency, inc. 30 irving place, new york 3, n. y. 
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Mathematische Annalen 


Now Available 
Volumes 1-25, 1869-1885 
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PG EMME DU bk iaco:0, 04 yo 5106.0 nbd 0d 0 RS Oo eH Re RE UO SRO RE Slate tl ie 600.00 
ree YOUNES; HOSE BOUNG <6... 65555 cos cubes esc save eves eeks sth vaale eee eee 25.00 each 


In preparation: 
Volumes 26-80, 1886-1920 


Annali di Matematica 
Pura ed Applicata 


Ready late 1958 
Series One 


Volumes 1-4, 1858-1861 
Volumes 5-7, 1863-1865 


ee: CUFT ONE, SEIN, 555.505 0505 5s oewecawaesigat asa eecapene tue tava ns $130.00 
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Reprinted with the permission of the original publishers. 
Please address orders and inquiries to 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
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The whole range of available books—old and brand 


new, too—at your fingertips with these 2 famous 


volumes! 


let these 
NEW 
1958 


EDITIONS 





keep you 
up-to-date 
on 
in-print 


books! 


by subject . 


SUBJECT GUIDE 


to Books in Print 


The new 1958 edition of this remarkable volume indexes 
every available title that can be classified by subject of almost 
1,000 U.S. publishers—under 22,000 subject headings! No 
matter when they were published—old, new, or even forth- 


coming titles—if they’re available and can be classified by sub. ‘ 


ject, you'll find them all listed here side by side! And what's 
more, you'll learn the publisher, current price as of the pub- 
lisher’s July 1958 catalog, as well as author and title. An- 
nually in October, at $17.50 net pp. 


by author and by title 


BOOKS IN PRINT 


Find every available title from almost 1,000 U.S. publishers 
—that’s nearly everyone in the business—all indexed here by 
author and by title. The new 1958 edition brings you com- 
plete bibliographical information on just about every book in 
print—old, new, and even forthcoming! Learn the author, 
title, publisher, year of publication (if given in the publisher's 
catalog), current price as of the publisher’s July 1958 catalog, 
etc. Find all the editions from all the various publishers listed 
side by side! Annually in October, at $17.50 net pp. 








R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 
62 W. 45th St., New York 36 
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Where can I find .. . 


@ aspecial collection of books 
on accounting? 


@ special book collections on 
corporation law? 


e a collection of books on 
electronics? 


SUBJECT 
COLLECTIONS 


A Guide To 
Special Collections 


In American Libraries 





Edited by Lee Ash. Here, at last, is 
a guide to Special Book Collections 
and Special Subject Emphases in 
American libraries—public, college 
and special. Arranged under such 
subject headings as art, atomics, 
| mathematics, etc.—this volume in- 
cludes data, when available, on name 
of curator, size of collection, whether 
catalogued, funds available, whether 
collections contain manuscripts, 
| maps, etc., and whether or not col- 
lections are being enlarged. 


| Entries are arranged alphabetically 
in geographic order within each 
subject category. Ready early Oc- 
tober. $15.00 net postpaid. 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 
62 W. 45 St., N. Y. 36 
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NEW BOOKS 
FOR SPECIAL INTERESTS 


READING FOR a, 


DOLLARS and SENSE 4 


by William D. Sheldon and i 
Leonard S. Braam Nl 
The businessman who must get facts quickly 
from the mountains of reading matter that pass 
over his desk daily or other executives who 
want to speed up their reading ability will 
welcome this book. The practical selections, 
exercises and tests will soon increase reading 
efficiency and thus save valuable time. A pam- 
phlet* reprinted from the book will graph the 
individual’s present reading curve in 30 min- 
utes. 

* Pamphlet, You Read, But How Well? 75¢ a 
copy, less in quantity. 
Reading For Dollars 
Sense. 150 pp. $3.00 





JOURNALISM 
TOMORROW 


Wesley C. Clark and members of Syracuse 
School of Journalism Faculty 

No off-the-cuff prediction of journalism, this 
book is a comprehensive study of all its phases 
and a serious evaluation of the future of mass 
communications. The weekly paper, the daily 
syndicates, broadcast journalism, magazine 
journalism, new horizons in advertising, and 
photo-journalism are all discussed at length 
by authorities in each field. Publishers, editors, 
and station managers; advertisers, salesmen, 
photographers, newscasters, reporters and 
everyone who has a stake in the news will 
find this book a must. 


144 pp. $4.00 
CAPITAL 
FORMATION 
AND FOREIGN — 
INVESTMENT IN 
UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


(revised) 
by Charles Wolf, Jr. and Sidney C. Sufrin 


One of the most important of world problems, 
that of economic progress in underdeveloped 
countries, is dealt with in a 1958 revised edi- 
tion of this popular study. 


179 pp. $3.00 
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Syracuse 10, New York 
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% 
¥ OA § Useful Reference Volumes! 


HANDBOOK OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL AWARDS IN 
| THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 1900-1952 
| Edited by MARGARET A. FIRTH 


Descriptive listings covering criteria of selecting recipients, types of awards given, 
names of recipients, and, for years after 1929, citations to published data. Subject and 
alphabetical indexes. 492 pages Cloth $10 





HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL, FINANCIAL AND 
INFORMATION SERVICES 4 
Compiled by WALTER HAUSDORFER oy 


The COMPLETELY REVISED and ENLARGED FIFTH EDITION covers in detail 776 organiza- “ 
tions in the United States and Canada that supply specialized information on a con- es 
| tract or demand basis. Entries include address, periodical and book publications, 
| scope and types of services, and, when furnished, prices and charges. Service name 
and subject index. 240 pages Paper $5 
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A new international series of annual reviews and surveys 


PROGRESS vu 
IN MEDICAL VIROLOGY 


Edited by [ 
E. Berger and J. L. Melnik | 
BASEL HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Just published: | 
VOLUME | (1958) viii 4+- 302 pages 44 Illustrations $11.50 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. re 
FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 

The World’s Leading International Booksellers 

31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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tA YIORD Library Shelving 








Basic units that 


. ® Provide additional book space; 

One original and one ad- ® Serve as modular units to form 
“ditional double faced section aisles, island displays, to partition 
os corners, reading sections, etc. 


Any number of Gaylord sheiving units—top, 
base, shelves and partitions—may be joined to 
form a range of book space and area dividers. 


Book capacity of each double-faced unit is 
+s atin Corman about 150 books, 75 on each side. Units illus- 
A. Aicnstive Islands trated above ho!d about 300. 


Adjustable %4” non-warping shelves are sup- 


Here are some of the ways you 
can use these modular shelving 
units to gain more book space 























a : 
ported by threaded-steel shelf pins that fit ac- 
curately spaced holes on the sides. 
To Form Aisles Made of selected maple in light and dark fin- 
— | ish and quarter sawed oak in light or dark finish. 
No. 3616 — Original and Additional Units 
= | inn, EE easy 
Length pea j 
eer: 
: Available i k f i 
Mite for complete information and price list eneane Seen ee Eee eee 





% library Craylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 





“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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Are you up to dale on 
the latest Russian work in... 


BlIOLOG Y—MEDICINE—PHARMACOLOGY 


This information is at your fingertips in 
these leading Soviet journals—published 


in cover-to-cover English translation 


Bulletin of Experimental Biology and Medicine 


This important professional journal features stimulating articles, 
written by the Soviet Union’s foremost authorities, on physiology, 
pathology, immunology, biophysics, pharmacology, oncology, mor- 
phology, and other related fields. Published monthly, each issue con- 
tains more than 20 papers in over 100 pages. Translation began with 
the 1956 volume, and is published by special arrangement with the 
National Institutes of Health. (Annual subscription: $20.00) 


Biochemistry Pharmacology and Toxicology 
Acknowledged as the most comprehen- Farmakologiia i Toksikologtia, long rec- 
sive Soviet biochemical journal in the ognized as the outstanding Soviet peri- 
fields of plant and animal biochemistry. odical in this field, is published  bi- 
Published bimonthly; each issue aver- monthly and averages more than 600 
ages more than 20 papers in over 100 pages per year. Translation began with 
pages. Translation, by special arrange- the 1957 volume, and is published by 
ment with the National Institutes of special arrangement with the American 
Health, began with the 1956 volume. pharmaceutical industry. (Annual sub- 
(Annual subscription; 6 issues: $20.00) scription; 6 issues: $25.00) 


C.B. translations by bilingual scientists include all tabular, diagrammatic and photo- 
graphic material integral with the text. Books and journals are clearly reproduced by 
multilith process from easy-to-read IBM “cold” type. Write for free catalogs. 





CONSULTANTS BUREAU, INC. 
227 W. 17th St... NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Proceedings of the a 






Announcement 


SECOND INTERNATION F 
Geneva: September Ist — 13th, 1958 
& = The Official UN edition will cover: 
= = Basic physics Possibility of controlled fusion 
ae Basic chemistry Raw materials 
= pod Biology and medicine Production of nuclear materials apr 
we Use of nuclear energy for purposes Research and power reactors ai 
4 s other than generation of elec- Reactor technology aT. 
= tricity Production and uses of isotopes aBTOOHC 
= = Thermonuclear developments Training in nuclear sciences ‘TOT. 
ne F Bait ; ‘ wBIOPHE 
== The English Edition is expected to consist of 33 volumes (approximately uM 
2m 500 pages each) and will comprise the COMPLETE OFFICIAL PROCEED- aka. 
INGS (more than 2,100 scientific papers and discussions). 
First volumes available by November, 1958; set completed by July, 1959. wep. 
Transportation chatges will be borne by UN for Pre-paid Full Set Orders. wad. 
aH JI. 
PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE FOR FULL SET: U.S. $435. (or equivalent in other currencies) available until ap. 
November 30, 1958. (Partial payment plan available.) col. 
The regular price for the full set will approximate U.S. $ 495. an. 
The United Nations edition in English will be the only complete and official edition of the Conference Proceedings. - 
Abridged editions in French and Spanish are planned for simultaneous publication. They will consist mainly i. | 


of the papers presented orally at the Conference (approximately 500), the papers submitted in the language of bend 
the edition, and a selection of other papers. These editions are expected to be in 15 volumes, and a pre-publication ipom j 
price is available (up to November 30, 1958) of $ 190. (or equivalent in other currencies.) 





well. 

BRA. 
UNITED NATIONS ea 
Sales and Circulation (Atomic Energy) New York wipes. 

= ee a Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee oe ee ee ee I. 
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COKPALLL EHUSI (Abbreviations) 
For Bibliographic Search 


EVA LOU FISHER, Chief Librarian 
Lockheed Missile Systems Division, Palo Alto, California 


ODAY’S PRESSURE TO KEEP INFORMED in Russian technology finds more 
librarians and research workers struggling, dictionary in hand, to locate 
information from Russian citations. 

An acquaintance with the Russian alphabet will speed the search— 
knowing that g follows b and v, that n looks like our h, that r looks like our p, 
and so on. It is also helpful to be able to recognize the Russian written letters, 
since script form is used in some dictionaries to indicate abbreviations. 
A listing of the Russian alphabet is found in many dictionaries and grammars, 
but for quick reference it is appended to this article. The first two left 
columns give the upper and lower case Russian letters in printed form, the 
next two give upper and lower case script and the last column indicates the 
English equivalent. The most frequently met form is the printed form, which 
is the one used in this listing. 

The following is a translation of frequently used abbreviations. Parts of 
speech are not included with these entries. For one thing, they are relatively 
unimportant in the application intended for the list—that is the rapid iden- 
tification of abbreviations as they appear in bibliographies. Moreover, it is 
a fact that some parts of speech—such as nouns, adjectives and adverbs— 
are sometimes interchanged when one goes from English to Russian. For 


ES 





this information, refer to the volumes cited at the end. 


‘Br. aBryct August 
‘BT. aBTOp author 
aBroOnor. aBToOHOrpadpHuecknii autobiographical 
wrOrp. aBTorpatp autograph 
IOP. aBTOPH30BaHHb hi authorized 
aM. a MMAHCTpaTHBAbli administrative 
akajl. akajleMia academy 

akajleMHk academician, member of the academy 
wep. aMepHkKanckni American 
iad. aHadHTHyeckhhi analytical 
uaa. aHranicKkni English 
ap. alpedb April 
uCOIL. accolnalns association 
an. aTaac atlas 
i-ka. OnOmMOTeKA library 
mOanorp. OnOaMorpadnyueckHii bibliographical 
orp. Onorpaduyecknit biographical 
iecira. OecnaTHBli gratis, free of charge 
ipom. Opomopa brochure, pamphlet 
wpe]. BBeeHHe preface, introduction 
BRI. BRAWWAA inclusive 

BRAIOUNTeAbHO 
MTYII. BCTYNMTeIbHb introductory, incoming 
SHIT. BBINYCK number, issue 
mpes. BhIpeska engraving, clipping 


I. 
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Toy 


year, annum 


365 








ras. 
IT. 


repM. 
rd. 
raas. 
rop. 
roc. 
rp. 
rpas. 


ryo. 
eH3Hak 
qek. 
aed. 
AMarp. 
qup. 
ance. 
Ad. 

JM. 
100. 
100. 
AOWON,. 


OW. THT. J. 


qOnyun. 
AO. 
ap. 
*KYPH. 
3aB. 


3aBKOHT. 
sari. 


H3B. 
W3Bi1e4. 
W383i. 


H3]1-BO 
H3M. 


HAA. 


HHKY. 
HHO. 


HH-T. 
H Up. 
ucHip. 

uccien. 
HT. J. 
HT. I. 


366 


ropoy 
raseta 

TOMB 

roposa 
repMaHckEHii 
riaBa 

riaBHbl 
ropoAcKkoi 

rocy ,apcTBeHHbIii 
rpaia 

rpaBep 
rpaBupoBaHHblii 
rpapwopa 
ryOepuckuii 
lenexHb 3Hak 
qeka0pb 
qeekTHni 
qvarpaMMa 
upekTop 
quccepTalns 
anna 

im 
qo0aBazenne 
JLONOAHATeCADHDI 


JONOAHUTeC ADHD 
THTYADHBIA ANCT 

OUYULeHHB A 

omeHT 

Apyrue 

KY PHA 

sabe yoni 


3abelbBawmnh KOHTOpPOH 
3ariaBpne 


HW3BiIeqeHHhe 


H3,aHHe 
W3aTesbcKuli 
H13aTeIbCTBO 

H3MeHeHHe 

H3MeHeHHbIi 
HAIWCTpalnsA 
HAMWCTpaTop 
HAWCTPHPOBaHHbli 
HHKeHeEpHOe YipaBsleHne 
HHKeHeEpHOe VAINANILE 
HHOCTpaHHAbi 
HHOporyeckuit 

HHCTUTYT 

H lpoyee 

HciipaBleHHbli 
HcupaBseHne 

nec dweloBpaTelbCKHe 

HM Tak Jaaee 

H TOMY 1O,OOHOe 





town, city 
newspaper, journal 
years 

Cities 

German 

chapter 

chief, main, principal 
city, Municipal 

State 

column (of table) 
engraver 

engraved 

engraving, cut, print 
government 


paper money, bill 
December 

imperfect 

diagram, drawing, chart 
director, head 
dissertation 

length 

inch 

supplement, appendix 
supplementary 


supplementary 

title page 

admitted, authorized 
lecturer, tutor 

others 


journal, magazine 
manager, director, 
managing, directing 
office manager 

title 


abstract, abstracting 


edition 

publishing house (adj.) 
publisher, publishing house 
correction, revision 
corrected, revised 
illustration 

illustrator 

illustrated 

administration of engineering 
school of engineering 
foreign, non-Russian 


institute 

etc., and so on 
corrected, revised 
correction, revision 
research 

etc., and so on 
etc., and so on 
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K.-d. 
K.-H. 
K-T 


kapT. 


KapTo 
RH. 
KH-BO 


KOM. 
ROMME 


ROMII¢ 


aT. 


aut. 
autor 


M. 


MOCK. 
well. 
meTed 
weTON, 
M. Ha 
My3. 


H. 


H.-H. 
Hailey 
Had. 


Hay4.- 
Hall. 
HM. 
HeM. 
HYMey 


Od. 
oom. 
oom. 
00° 1cI 
oObAC 
00’ AB. 
0ObAB 
0ObAC 
ord. 


o06p 
OR. 
ORD. 
ORT. 
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city 
‘Nal 
“ars 
ties 
dan 
ter 


pal 
ate 
le) 
ver 


red 


ent 
Dill 
Der 
ect 
aft 


ion 


er 
tle 


ng 


on 
.) 
Ise 
on 
ed 
on 
or 


ng 
ng 
an 


on 
ed 
on 
ch 
on 
yn 





K.-d. 
K.-H. 
K-T 
K° 


kapt. 


kaprorp. 
RH. 
KH-BO. 


KOM. 
KOMMeCHT. 


KoMIapTusA. 


d. 
AMT. 


AMT. 
anTOrp. 


M. 


MOCK. 
well. 
weTeop. 
weTOr. 

M. Hayk. 
M3. 


H. 
H.-H. 


Hae4. 
Had. 


Hay4.-Hecreq. 


Hall. 
HH. 
HeM. 
HyMep. 


00d. 

oom. 

00m. THT. J. 
00’°CH. 
OObACH. 

00’ AB. 

OObAB. 
OOACH. 

ora. 


oq06p. 
OK. 
ORD. 
ORT. 
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Kakoli-1n00 
Kakoi-HHOy Ab 
KOMHTeT 

KOMIAaHHA 

Kkapta 

KkapTouka 
KapTorpaMMa 
KHuTa 

KHHTOU3 LaTeAbCTBO 


KOMHTeT 
KOMMYHUCTHYeC kui 
KOMMeHTapHii 
KOMMeHTaTop 
KOMMYHUCTHYeCKas 
laptus 

MCT 

AMTeparty pH 
auTepatypa 
anTorpapus 
IMTOrpadPupoBaHAbii 


Me yHapo Hb 
MaciTaOd 

MockBa 

MOCKOBCKHE 
MeJHUMHCKHE 
MeTeoposorMyeckuii 
MeToIHuec KH 

MarHcTp Hayk 
MYy3biKadbublii 

Hay dub 

HapowHbii 

Hay 4HO-nCCAeLOBaTeAbCKUE 
HalewaTatb 

HavdaJbHuk 

Havalbanl 
Hay4HO-HCCAelOBaTeAbCKu 
HalHonadtbublli 
Hay4Hbiii HHCTHTYT 
HeMelILKHA 
HYMepoBaHHbii 
HYMepoBanne 

oor0KKA 

oomuii 

OOMMA THTYAbHBA ICT 
00’ scHeHHe 
oOObACHeEHHE 

00’ sBAeHHe 

oODABIeHHE 

OObACHHTC ADHD 
orjaBlenne 


o,OOpeHHbIi 
OKpyxKHOH 
OKpyr 
OKTAOPh 


some, any 

some, any 
committee 
company 

card, map, chart 
card, index card 
cartogram 


publishing house, 
publisher 
committee, bureau 
Communist 
commentary 
commentator 
Communist Party 


leaf, sheet 
literary 
literature 
lithography 
lithographed 


international 

scale, rule, rate 

Moscow 

of Moscow 

medical 

meteorological 
systematic, continuous 
MSS. ( Master of Science ) 
musical 


scientific, scholarly 
national, popular 
scientific research 
to print 

head, chief 
original, first 
scientific research 
national 

scientific institute 
German 
numbered 


numeration, numbering 


cover (of book) 

public, general, miscellaneous 
general title page 
explanation, legend 


advertisement, statement, bill 
explanatory 


table of contents 


approved 
district, circuit 
district, circuit 


October 
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OTT. 
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iar. 
mat. 
ep. 
nepepao. 
nepecm. 
110M. 
ony 4. 
HOpTp. 
mpey. 
npeAHue.t. 
mpHo. 
nupHoa. 
pHi. 
iIpuM. 
impo. 
Ipod. 
pom. 
TpOM-CTb 
poem. 
nceBI. 


p. 


pHo. 


puc. 

pel. 
pequsiar. 
PTO. 


co. 
CeR. 
Ce@HT. 
cep. 
ciel. 


cleq.-00p. 
CM. 

CM. Taksake 
COaBT. 

COB. 


COBICH3HAK. 


CORP. 
COcT. 
cme. 


cp. 

CT. 

cTat. 
cTeHOorp. 
cTepeoruil. 
eTao. 
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OTBETCTBEHHDIGA peakrop 
OTICIbHH OTTHCK 
OTTHCK 

ouepk 


larnvalus 

aTeHT 

epeBoy 

epepadoraHHbit 

lepecMOTpeHHbii 

HOMONLHAK 

HOY AAP Hb 

HopTpet 

peace qatedb 

lpequcAoBHe 

ipHoOaBlenne 

I PpHOAM3HTeCAbDHO 

IpHjoKeHHe 

lipHMewanne 

IpoLoamenne 

npodeccHoOHaAbHblii 

I POMbIUMAeHHbI 

II POMBIMIAeCHHOCTh 

IpocMOTpeHAbii 

IceBIOHAM 

peka 

pyOab 

peakIMOHHO-H3aterbe Kull 
oTaed 

PHCYHOK 

peqakTop 

peakIMOHHO-H3aTeabckHili 

Poceniicnoe Texnnyeckoe 
OOmecTRBO 

cOOPHUK 

cekyHya 

CeHTAOPh 

cepa 

cleOBaTeAbHO 

cleqywomnii 

cleLYOMAM 0Opas0M 

CMOTPH 

CMOTPH Takake 

coaBTOp 

cOBeTCKHA 

COBeT 

cOBeTCKHA eHexKHHIA 3HaK 

cOkpalleHHbi 

cOCTaBHTeAb 

cHemnvadHct 

cHemnadlbHbi 

cpaBHH 

cTaTbAl 

cTaTHcTH4eckHhi 

cTeHorpadpHyecknit 

cTepeoTHinni 

eTOAOeIL 





editor-in-chief 
reprint 
impression, reprint 
essay 


Pagination 

patent 

translation, transfer 
revised 

reviewed 

assistant 

popular 

portrait 

chairman, president 
preface, foreword 
supplement, appendix 
approximately 
supplement, appendix 
annotation, footnote 
continuation, sequel 
professional, occupational 
industrial 

industry 

reviewed, revised 
pseudonym 


river 

ruble 

editorial office, 

board 

drawing, illustration 
editor 

editorial office 

Russian Technical Society 


collection 
second 
September 
series 

therefore 
following, next 
as follows 

see 

see also 

joint author 
Soviet, council, board 


Soviet bill, money 

abbreviated 

author, compiler 

expert, specialist 

special, specific 

compare 

article, paper, treatise 

statistical 

stenographic 
stereoty 

column (of table) 
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1-BO 
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cTpaHuiya 
Coequnenune Ulrarn AmMepuki 


TOM 

TOMBI 
TOBApHILecTBO 
TaodjMIa 
THTYAbHBIA AMCT 
TexHHyeckHi 


TEXHHYeCKHE YCAOBHAA 


yAyumeHHlii 
YHHBepcHuTert 
yupaBieHHe 
ycTapeinii 


yTBep#KeCHHbI 


(bakyAbTeT 

(akcHMHAe 

(peppadb 

(purypa 

(pH3HKa 

(pusnyeckuHi 
(PH3HK0-MaTeMaTHyueckHii 
(PUHAHCHI 

(PHHAHCOBHIA 

(pyHT 


(pororpagus 
Ppanuus 
(ppaHiy3sckui 
(PpoHTHCIMC 
(PyYHT CTepAMHTOB 
(pyT 
XHMHYeCKHE 
XHMHA 
xo3sficTBeHHb hi 
XO3ACTBO 

XV O#KHUK 

ea 

leHTp 
IleHTpPaJdbHbiii 
IBeTHOH 
WeHsypa 

1leH3y pHbii 
HeHTpatbHbiit 


TMM YVUTHTY I 


dK38eMIAAp 
dKOHOMHYeCKHE 
9KOHOMHKA 


lopHANnueckHii 


ABBIK 
AHBapb 


page 
United States of America 


volume 

volumes 

company, partnership 
table, chart, schedule 
title page 

technical 


technical specifications 
amended, improved 


university 
management, administration 
obsolete 


affirmed, approved 


faculty 

facsimile 

February 

figure, illustration, diagram 
physics 

physical 
mathematical-physical 
finance 

financial 

pound 


photography 
France 

French 
frontispiece 
pound sterling 
foot 


chemical 
chemistry 
economic 
economy 

artist, painter 
price, rate, charge 
center 

central, main, chief 
colored 
censorship 
censorial 

central, center 


half-title 


copy, sample 
economical, commercial 
economics 


legal 


language 
January 
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The Russian Alphabet 








English English 
Print Script Equivalent Print Script Equivalent Te 
Aa Aa a as in car P p Pr r as in right Of 
5b 6 Dad b as in bar oe Ce S as in sat \ 
. . L 
Boe CBE vas in vice T + Olilm ¢ssindm 
Lu 
eS J QU 8 4s in get y y Yy oo as in foot 
volvec 
Aa Dgo d as in day ® Poy f as in feel must, 
and sé 
Ee Ee ye as in yet nx Kx h as in hot perien 
a: oe to pet 
Ee Ff 2 yo as in yonder Uw U 44 zas in German zu or ts i; 
the sc 
aK ok Woo S$ as in pleasure ee UYU 7% ch as in chain ed 4 
versa 
3 8 338 z as in zero Wt ow Ulin sh as in short The 
in the 
; librari 
Mu UW AA ee as in meet Ut us Ul wu, sh (longer ge 7 3 ganize 
Pe - suggestion of y ied | 
M it At yas in boy in Cor 
b tb % hard sign, used after staff h 
K kK Sn k as in kite mairenneey a coll 
bl bi dt i as in writ use its 
Joa Suz 1 as in light ; interes 
; faciliti 
b b b soft sign, used after ape 
M Mh u m as in might a consonant Bef 
< e as in wet search 
H # Hua n as in night d 3 should 
what 1 
O o Oo 0 as in or (not oh) lO 0 JO» sribacticae) rather 
The li 
Il n co Pp as in pet A A Qa ya as in yard Resear 
ot ; . com 
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Technical Information Activities 
Of A Petroleum Research Library 


LEONORE ROGALSKI, Librarian 


Universal Oil Products Company, Des Plaines, Illinois 


LIBRARY THAT SPECIALIZES in supplying 
A technical information to a company in- 
volved with petroleum refining processes 
must, of necessity, be diversified in resources 
and services. When the company it serves ex- 
periences rapid growth, extends its interests 
to petrochemicals and other industrial proc- 
esses and enters the manufacturing field, 
the scope is extended still further. This is 
the position of the research library of Uni- 
versal Oil Products Company. 

The research library was established early 
in the company’s history when a professional 
librarian was hired in January 1926 to or- 
ganize the growing collection of books scat- 
tered throughout various offices. It has been 
in continual operation since that time. Its 
staff has not been content to be custodians of 
a collection but has conscientiously tried to 
use its information to further the company’s 
interests, as the following description of the 
facilities and services through which this ac- 
tive contribution is accomplished illustrates. 

Before taking up the resources of the re- 
search library, its scope within the company 
should be clarified. The name itself is some- 
what misleading since it pinpoints location 
rather than delineates the scope of activities. 
The library's efforts are not confined to the 
Research Division but encompass the entire 
company and its subsidiaries, serving admin- 
istrative, manufacturing and engineering in- 
terests as well as those of research personnel. 
This has been especially true since the Re- 
search Division was moved to the same loca- 
tion as the administrative and engineering 
offices in July 1955. Proximity has proved a 
strong impetus as far as demands upon li- 
brary services are concerned, so much so that 
Presented before the Science-Technology Division 
and sponsored by the Petroleum Section, June 12, 


1958, at the 49th SLA Convention in Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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many have doubled and trebled within the 
last three years. 


Collection and Resources 

The research library is primarily a scien- 
tific library with emphasis on petroleum re- 
fining and technology. However, business 
and statistics holdings have been growing 
steadily. The book collection of over 10,000 
volumes includes many of the standard ref- 
erence sources. Three copies of Chemical Ab- 
stracts are obtained, one for binding and two 
for circulation. Chemisches Zentralblatt, 
1897 to date, Chemical Market Abstracts, 
Applied Science and Technology Index, 
Business Periodical Index and Engineering 
Index are some of the other abstract and in- 
dex services in the collection. Beilstein, UlI- 
man, Mellor, Gmelin and Encyclopaedia Bri- 
fannica are among the compendia and 
encyclopedias. Two sets of the Kirk-Othmer 
Encyclopedia of Chemical Technology are 
kept, one of which is used for loans. 

The research library also has a rather ex- 
tensive collection of Russian literature. For- 
eign Petroleum Technology, translations 
published by A. A. Bochtlingk, Berkeley, 
California, covers selected articles from 1933 
through 1941. The Universal Oil Products 
Company Survey of Foreign Petroleum Lit- 
erature includes translations of articles se- 
lected from Russian journals from 1941 
through 1946. Translations of the Journal of 
Applied Chemistry (U.S.S.R.) and the Jour- 
nal of General Chemistry (U.S.S.R.) have 
been obtained on regular subscription from 
Consultants Bureau since they were begun. 
The originals of these and other prominent 
Russian journals are also in the collection. 

Over 250 periodicals are regularly received 
either on direct subscription or from other 
departments. Multiple subscriptions are 
maintained. for many journals to improve 
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circulation. Journals are circulated on a regu- 
lar basis and in answer to specific requests. 

The library has 130 vertical file drawers 
containing publications issued by the United 
States and foreign governments, technical 
societies and other companies. Publications 
from all of the projects of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, reports of the Technical 
Oil Mission and Publication Board and pre- 
prints. from technical societies are a few of 
the special collections represented. In addi- 
tion, a subject file contains articles, reprints 
and brochures classified by subject. Some of 
these articles are clippings taken from peri- 
odicals so that the journals themselves could 
be discarded. In handling journals that fea- 
ture only a few items of lasting interest to 
the company, this is an effective way of min- 
imizing required shelf space and still keeping 
pertinent literature available. The file also 
contains prominent articles from selected 
journals of which the library receives multi- 
ple copies. Articles are clipped as soon as is 
practical after the complete copy has served 
its purpose. The time before clipping varies 
from immediately after review to several 
years, depending on whether a journal is 
used for circulation or held for reference. 

This subject file serves in several ways. 
Circulation of clippings is often easier than 
handling bound journals and allows the 
bound journal to be retained in the library 
for reference work. The clippings in this file 
are probably most valuable when searching 
for points that are not obvious from titles or 
even short abstracts. They are also useful for 
providing background information when a 
person starts on a relatively unfamiliar proj- 
ect. Though by no means comprehensive, 
coverage is generally adequate. 

Other special files are microfilms of se- 
lected government material, doctoral theses 
and other reports of interest to the company 
and articles and books written by UOP per- 
sonnel. Company reports on laboratory and 
departmental projects are handled by the 
central files of the Research Division. Patents 
and law holdings are maintained by the pat- 
ent and legal libraries respectively. Only pat- 
ents granted to UOP personnel are kept in 
the research library. 
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One other file deserves special mention. A 
bibliography file of 3 x 5 inch cards contains 
the references to all material mentioned jp 
our What's New, Current Reading List, The 
references are classified in relatively broad 
subject categories, separated by year within 
specific subjects. Articles appear under ap 
average of two subjects. However, with the 
headings especially tailored to our own 
needs, this breakdown is usually adequate 
for retrieval of information for specific te. 
quests. With the relatively short time lag be. 
tween receipt of material and entry into this 
catalog, it is particularly valuable when 
searching for recent information. 

Before concluding the description of the 
collection, I must in all honesty add the te. 
sources of the John Crerar Library, the Chi- 
cago Public Library, other special libraries 
and the university and college libraries from 
which we borrow material we do not own, 
The very excellent cooperation we have expe. 
rienced in interlibrary loans makes the scope 
of our material almost limitless. I am glad 
that we can often return the favor because of 
some of our specialties. 


Staff Training and Attitudes 


The physical collection is the lesser por- 
tion of the library's assets. Information that 
lies fallow is worthless. Indeed, like the 
question of whether a tree falling in an un- 
inhabited forest produces sound, there is 
some doubt as to whether unused material 
can justifiably be termed information. Per 
haps we should require that knowledge be 
applied to projects at hand before it is 
worthy of being called information. Regard- 
less of the terminology, putting informative 
material to efficient use in the organization is 
the main reason for the existence of most 
special libraries—certainly for ours. There 
fore, the staff that acquires the collection, 
keeps it organized and assures its prompt and 
efficient use within the company is the It 
brary’s most important asset. 

It is the training and attitudes of the indi- 
viduals on the staff that determine whether a 
library is successful or unsuccessful. Wil 
liamson expressed our aims along these lines 
very well. Some of his recommendations are 
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briefly: 1. Rules should be kept at a mini- 
mum. 2. The clientele should be treated as in- 
dividuals with personalized service wherever 
possible. 3. Professional attitudes should be 
emphasized. The library staff member must 
be an observer of human behavior who can 
adjust his methods as required. 4. Clientele 
should be allowed to do their own work if 
they prefer, as long as it does not interfere 
with library work. If it does interfere or if it 
can be done more efficiently by individuals 
trained in literature searching techniques, the 
proper authorities should be consulted.! 

These are some of the principles of human 
relations we try to instill in each library staff 
member. Ours is a service function that must 
be kept flexible and adaptable enough to 
serve all company interests. 

This brings us to one of the most difficult 
tasks faced by the staff—that of determining 
exactly what the company’s interests are. The 
library's function of disseminating informa- 
tion within the company cannot be discussed 
without first discussing the means by which 
the library staff is kept appraised of the scope 
of the information required. At UOP, the 
new library employee is first briefed on the 
company’s organization, its processes and its 
products. Company brochures, a Your Li- 
brary booklet, which describes our facilities 
and services, and personal discussion are uti- 
lized. The depth of analysis depends, of 
course, on the individual’s previous training 
and his position in the library. The steno- 
gtaphic and clerical help receive only a minor 
commentary along these lines, although in- 
quiries for further information are always 
encouraged. 

Scientific personnel scan a collection of all 
UOP trademarks with which they are ex- 
pected to be familiar. A bulletin containing 
digests of the United States and foreign pat- 
ents, which are prepared by the UOP patent 
library staff, abstracts of laboratory progress 
reports and departmental memos are circu- 
lated to them regularly. In addition, the li- 
brarian and assistant librarian peruse the re- 





1. WILLIAMSON, Merritt A., “How To Get 
Along With Your Bosses,” a paper presented be- 
fore the Special Libraries Association, Pittsburgh, 
June 5, 1956. 
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Chemists and stenographers of the library 

staff work at typical activities in one of the 

offices. Some of the vertical files are visible 
in the background. 


port on the semimonthly research meeting 
and the digests of UOP patent applications 
and disclosures. These formal aids are sup- 
plemented by personal discussions, especially 
when searches are requested. Since literature 
searches generally precede bench work, the 
subjects covered are extremely sensitive indi- 
cators of new interests. Reference requests 
received daily are also indicative of current 
work. A list of these requests, prepared for 
other purposes, is circulated. 

I have been discussing the means by which 
company interests are impressed on our staff, 
but equally important and often more diffi- 
cult to obtain is the knowledge of the culmi- 
nation of specific projects. We find that many 
men are quick to initiate searches or running 
surveys, but forget to advise us when interest 
wanes or is lost entirely. We therefore make 
a point of checking the degree of interest 
periodically. This can be done casually as one 
meets the person in the library or, if the per- 
son is an infrequent visitor to the library it- 
self, by phone or a handwritten note at- 
tached to the material thought to be of 
interest. In writing notes of this type, the 
staff tries to be very jealous of the time de- 
manded of the men for reply.. Questions are 
kept brief and are worded so that they can be 
answered effectively with yes, no or a rela- 
tively short phrase. The executives and scien- 
tists have been very appreciative of this per- 
sonal attention and consideration. Many have 
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responded in kind by notifying us of changes 
without our having to ask. 

Keeping track of the myriad projects and 
the workers involved is a challenge to the 
staff. Much of the success depends on an ex- 
cellent memory, the ability to associate seem- 
ingly unrelated applications and a more ma- 
terial aid, a card file that correlates unusual 
subjects with individuals or departments. 
“Unusual” here refers to topics only remotely 
connected with petroleum or petrochemical 
work or of such a nature that one would not 
normally relate them to a particular person 
or department. Incidentally, this file is also 
used to correlate some of the special services 
to which the company subscribes with the de- 
partment through which information from 
these services may be procured. Directing in- 
quiries to the proper channels is as helpful 
as being able to supply the information itself. 


Bulletins and Services 


This is the background required before 
the staff can begin to distribute the informa- 
tion it receives effectively. The distribution 
tools used are two special bulletins—the 
What's New, Current Reading List and the 
Library Bulletin of Abstracts—library 
searches and personal memos. 

The What's New bulletin is an annotated 
bibliography containing references taken 
from all material received by the library. The 
bulletin includes specific articles from jour- 
nals; selected listings from a few sources 
like U. S$. Government Research Reports, 
Nuclear Science Abstracts and Public Health 
Engineering Abstracts; and notices of pam- 
phlets, company brochures and government 
publications which are available in the li- 
brary. It also contains a list of new books 
and special publications of technical societies 
which have been added to the collection. 
This bulletin is published semimonthly, al- 
though extra issues are produced whenever 
the amount of material warrants it. This 
keeps individual issues from becoming too 
lengthy to be easily scanned. At present, each 
bulletin averages 15 pages or about 225-250 
items. The material is distributed under 
eleven very broad subject classifications. 
Analytical Methods Including Spectral Anal- 
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ysis; Apparatus, Instruments and Equip. 
ment; Catalysts; Refinery and Engineerin 
Operations ; and Safety are some of the head. 
ings used. Most readers must read at least 
several sections to cover their subject mate. 
rials because articles appear only once with 
no cross references. The library staff uses the 
bibliography files, mentioned previously, to 
locate articles in answer to specific inquiries, 

The format of the bulletin has been de. 
signed for a high degree of readability. Key 
words are highlighted by underlining. Title, 
followed by an annotation if the title itself 
is not self-explanatory, author and literature 
citation are presented in that order. Each 
item is singly spaced with double spacing be. 
tween them. 

Multilith reproduction is used to produce 
over 150 copies which are distributed only 
within the company. Many copies are cir. 
culated within departments to reduce the to- 
tal number that must be printed and collated, 

The front page has a pre-printed, two 
color heading designed to make the bulletin 
easily recognized by the men. This relatively 
inexpensive heading is part of the library's 
public relations program since it effectively 
reminds the men of one of its continual serv- 
ices. We know it is effective because the men 
remember to refer to the bulletin when they 
call to request items. This was not true be- 
fore the heading was used. 

Neither the format nor the content of this 
bulletin is considered above change. Sugges- 
tions for improving readability and use are 
analyzed for practicality. Though we are al- 
ways eager to improve our services, we must 
stay within our personnel and _ budgetary 
limits. 

A survey was conducted among the man- 
agers of all departments to determine whether 
the selected articles were of real interest to 
the company. One issue of the bulletin was 
critically reviewed by these men who judged 
the material on the basis of its departmental, 
general or questionable value. A “No Vote” 
column was also provided for areas which 
an individual felt were completely outside of 
his realm. Only eight articles of 252 were 
considered questionable for application to 
UOP work. Representing only 3 per cent of 
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the total number, the slight overselection 
was not considered critical. Although there 
was no way of determining whether any 
pertinent articles had been omitted, I am 
almost positive that no major articles were 
missed and that most secondary or more ob- 
scure ones were noted, 

The Library Bulletin of Abstracts is an- 
other publication of the research library. The 
detailed abstracts from current journals 
which appear in this bulletin are prepared by 
the chemists on the library staff. The bulletin 
is not intended to be a comprehensive review 
of the literature on the petroleum industry ; 
rather it includes selected current articles on 
basic research in hydrocarbon chemistry, pe- 
troleum refining developments and a few 
statistics of interest to refiners. Over 4,000 
copies of this four-page bulletin are distrib- 
uted to members of the Division of Petro- 
leum Chemistry of the American Chemical 
Society, companies, schools, institutions, 
other libraries and individuals in the petro- 
leum refining industry. Letterpress printing 
is the process used to reproduce the bulletin. 

Literature searching is one of our most 
important services. Although the men are en- 
couraged to do their own literature search- 
ing, many topics span more than one group’s 
work. Therefore, duplication of effort is 
avoided by a comprehensive search con- 
ducted by the library staff. Other subjects are 
more efficiently covered by a literature 
searcher who is familiar with the idiosyncra- 
sies of published literature. All searches are 
discussed with department heads before work 
is begun. 

The completed searches vary in scope and 
format. A few years or all of the library's 
resources may be covered. The material ob- 
tained is occasionally presented as a bibliog- 
raphy, but most often abstracts of the articles 
of comments on pertinent data are given. In 
instances where the material lends itself to a 
summary of the data, it is presented in report 
form complete with bibliography. The li- 
brary staff, however, never interprets the in- 
formation. The scientist who is responsible 
for the project is considered far more quali- 
fied than the searcher to evaluate it. Library 
searches are always distributed to a select 
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list of managers of departments. They are 
also sent to specialists throughout the com- 
pany depending on the subject involved. 

The final and most personal method of 
utilizing information is the personal memo. 
Memos cover specific topics which the library 
staff is requested to survey as well as any 
project of which it is aware. This continual 
surveillance of all incoming literature brings 
a great deal of material to the men’s atten- 
tion that might otherwise be missed. The 
memo either gives the reference, a short 
comment on pertinent data or is attached to 
the material itself with an inquiry concern- 
ing future interest in the subject. 


Flexibility Emphasized 

These are our methods of spreading infor- 
mation. I do not claim that they are the most 
effective nor the only methods that can be 
used. I would like to emphasize that we try 
to keep an open mind concerning data han- 
dling methods. We constantly strive to im- 
prove our own by observing other special 
libraries, attending technical meetings and 
keeping up with the literature on library 
management, documentation and informa- 
tion processing. Flexibility, a dynamic ap- 
proach to information handling and personal 
attention are our objectives. 





SOVIET PUBLICATIONS SURVEYED 


The Office of Scientific Information of the 
National Science Foundation has prepared a 
report, Providing U. S. Scientists with Soviet 
Scientific Information, on the availability in 
the United States of information on the re- 
sults of Soviet scientific research. The survey 
discusses the form and extent in which infor- 
mation should be made available and what is 
being done to accomplish this. Extensive ta- 
bles show the number and types of books and 
journals published in the USSR, the number 
of Soviet technical journals in U. S. libraries 
and other data. One table gives the sponsor, 
translating agency, subject, subscription price 
and frequency of publication of Russian sci- 
entific journals available in English. Copies 
of the report are available from the National 
Science Foundation, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Work Standards 
For Special Libraries 


SAMUEL SASS, Chairman 
SLA Professional Standards Committee 


When the Professional Standards Committee was organized in 1956, it undertook as its 
first task the formulation of membership qualifications for Special Libraries Association. At the 
time this decision was made, some SLA members indicated that they thought work standards 
were equally important and urged the Committee to work on these also. The Committee is in 
full agreement with this point of view and is in the process of turning its attention to this im. 
portant area. 

Recognizing that there is great variety among the libraries falling in the category of “spe. 
cial” and that practices necessarily vary depending on local conditions, it should nonetheless 
be possible to establish general principles of professional practice. Public libraries also vary 
greatly in both size and scope, yet the Public Library Division of ALA was able to set up 
minimum standards which were published in 1956 as Public Library Service; A Guide to Eval- 
uation and Minimum Standards. There seems to be no reason why SLA should not be able to 
do a similar job for special libraries. 

The establishment of work standards is important for three major reasons: 


1. They are needed as a guide for those who are directly responsible for the operation 
of special libraries. 

2. They are needed as a guide by higher management, especially in business and in- 
dustry. 

3. They are essential for the recognition of special librarianship as a profession on a par 
with other types of librarianship. 


If a concrete example is necessary to demonstrate the need for special library standards, 
the following letter to the editor, which appeared recently in a technical periodical, should 
serve the purpose. It reads as follows: 


Dear Sir: 

Can you tell us if there is any source in this country where we 
might obtain a reprint or photostat of an article from a foreign 
magazine. 


The letter itself may be nothing unusual, but what makes it worthy of comment is that it 
was signed Research Librarian and originated in a comparatively large industrial firm. Surely 
this sort of thing reflects substandard service in the library involved and tends to discredit the 
entire profession. 

It is hoped that the standards eventually evolved will cover all aspects of library activities 
such as staff, physical facilities, acquisition, cataloging, bibliography and abstracting. The 
Fiftieth Anniversary Convention program is being built around the subject of standards, and 
the various sessions should serve to orient our thinking on this vital phase of the special library 
profession. The Professional Standards Committee will be guided to a large extent in its fu- 
ture work by the ideas growing out of the discussions at these Convention sessions. 
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Measuring Performance 
In A Special Library — 
Problems And Prospects 


PAUL WASSERMAN, Librarian 





School of Business and Public Administration, Cornell University 


HERE IS AN INTERESTING definition mak- 
can the rounds about administrative func- 
tions (including measurement of perform- 
ance). It’s said to be “‘like a blind man, in 
a dark room, groping around for a black cat 
that isn’t there.’’ It’s true—this measurement 
issue 7s difficult, it 7s elusive, it 7s frustrating 
and nobody has all the answers. Why then 
measure or even try to measure? Primarily, 
perhaps, because there is no other equally ra- 
tional criterion for evaluating performance. 
If the special library is really an active agency 
in any institution which strives to attain a set 
of realistic goals, inevitably its accomplish- 
ment must be demonstrated, its utility as- 
sessed and its reason for existence endorsed. 
Without demonstrable, visible proof of its 
attainment using an acceptable managerial- 
type yardstick, the library (this department 
which defies accounting responsibility be- 
cause it cannot be subjected to a break-even 
analysis) becomes an inevitable target of 
cost-conscious managements which wield 
that frightening instrument of internal de- 
struction—the budget-cutting scalpel. 

It 7s most difficult to measure and assess 
the company library for here is a department 
that produces no tangible, clear-cut identifi- 
able product. Instead, its traffic is in ideas, 
absolutely the most nebulous of all the com- 
ponents that comprise a company’s final 
product. From a purely economic standpoint, 
how does one calculate the ‘“‘value-added”’ of 
so elusive, so intangible a raw material as 
facts that shape decisions and ideas that gen- 
erate ultimate action? But the problem is not 
unique—it is also faced by the public rela- 
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tions department, by advertising, by research 
and by every other functional facility in in- 
dustry which cannot demonstrate its end 
product in concrete and tangible terms. 


Defining Purposes And Goals 


First there must be purpose. Without a 
clearly conceived rationale for its existence, 
the library in industry is on shaky ground. 
The library is only one of many agencies in 
a larger complex. As the total organization 
strives to achieve its goals, so the internal 
agencies reflect these goals in a program of 
activities aimed at achieving these total ob- 
jectives. How does one determine objectives ? 

In some situations, this is easier than in 
others. The best illustration of single-minded 
purposeful activity I know is reflected in the 
story of the lady shoplifter who frequented 
a popular priced Chicago department store. 
Day after day she was caught and sent on 
her way. (This was pre-recession before vio- 
lations were being prosecuted.) “Why,” she 
was asked, ‘‘don’t you try some other place? 
Why don’t you go to another store for a 
change?” “‘Go somewhere else?” she asked 
witheringly, “Go somewhere else? Where 
else could I get such bargains ?” 

A library must be a purposeful activity. 
Why is there a library in the organization ? 
Why and how was the library begun ? What 
exactly is the library's role? How does the 
library's purpose mesh into the total organ- 
ization’s goals? Perhaps the most striking 
difference among special libraries is the num- 
ber of different ways in which these ques- 
tions can be answered in different organiza- 
tions. And rightly so, since the library 
program grows out of, supports and fosters 
the total program of the organization in 
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which it functions. The types of organiza- 
tion are legion, and each effective library 
program will be tailored to the specifications 
of the parent organization. 

One thing is certain. Until the objectives 
of any library are clearly and unequivocally 
set out, ultimate assessment or evaluation of 
its performance is impossible. Who is to 
decide the library’s role? A very frequent 
pattern is for the librarian to formulate the 
goals. Ideally, however, the process of formu- 
lating objectives is one in which all of the 
interested parties play a distinct role—com- 
pany officials, professional staff, library users 
and non-users, in fact everyone who controls 
the technical functions of the library as well 
as everyone for whom the library is intended. 
Goals are usually neither simple nor readily 
identifiable. Library goals may change as 
total organizational goals change. Frequently, 
the objectives of the librarian will differ 
from management or from users or both, and 
unless differences are reconciled fruitful 
effort is endangered. 

What are some of the problems of formu- 
lating these goals? One of them is certainly 
that of trying to obtain agreement among 
everyone concerned. If there is no agreement 
about why the library exists, then it will 
surely be impossible to gain agreement about 
the success or failure of its performance. 
This means securing the facts and the points 
of view of all the parties at interest. Differ- 
ences in points of view when the facts are 
once known can lead to disappointment. For 
example, there’s a little boy of five or six 
who often shows up around our house before 
lunch. Usually he is sent along and told to 
return later, but one day I remember he was 
invited to stay for lunch. He was greatly 
pleased at the prospect and immediately went 
to the phone to call his mother for permis- 
sion. While he talked with her I could see 
his face drop and the tone of his voice 
change. It was clear that he was terribly dis- 
appointed about the outcome, and when he 
put down the receiver he turned to us with 
a very dejected look and explained that “my 
mother said I already had my lunch.” 

There may be disappointments in getting 
other points of view about exactly what the 
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library's role should be. But only after agree. 
ments on goals and criteria of success are 
achieved can evaluation have meaning. 

Another problem is to define goals in ex. 
plicit terms. Vague, general, non-specific ob- 
jectives will not serve. Ultimately, the value 
assumptions of the library must reflect in 
clear and unmistakable meanings exactly 
what it attempts to achieve. These value as. 
sumptions must be in line with the ultimate 
purposes of the parent body. To say that the 
library will “meet the informational needs 
of company personnel” is not enough. Ex. 
actly what is the level, extent and type of 
informational need to be met—does it in- 
clude research, fact finding, recreation? 
The operating program will be shaped in the 
image of the library's avowed purposes. Only 
as these purposes emerge in sharp, clear-cut 
and specific terms can a sound program be 
evolved. 

Still another problem is the need to order 
the library's purposes into a hierarchy of 
objectives based upon the degree of their 
importance. Such ranking will help influence 
the allocation of resources to specific tasks 
in some order of priority. This is further 
complicated by the need to pursue several 
purposes simultaneously. For example, shall 
the library focus on the research needs of 
company personnel (reflected in abstracting, 
title page reviewing and the like) or shall it 
seek to provide facts and data on demand, or 
both, and if so what should be the relative 
degree of concentration? What is the order 
of importance in the organization of the sev- 
eral different goals? It is clear that a sound 
operating program cannot proceed without 
the understanding that grows out of an anal- 
ysis of which courses of action to pursue, 
their relative order of priority and specific 
definitions of purpose in clear and unmistak- 
able terminology. 

Specifically, I am suggesting that measure- 
ment must proceed from first establishing 
the goals; these must be arranged into 4 
hierarchy of broad philosophical goals at the 
top and then grouped below as a series of 
specific and limited goals, which taken all 
together aim toward realization of the ultt- 
mate objectives. These goals presuppose 
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agreement amongst all who are concerned 
with the library—not merely the librarian. 
The limited objectives must be spelled out 
in clear, operating, functional terms. 


Measurement Problems 


It is only after this very difficult process 
of determining goals and their hierarchy has 
been concluded that it becomes possible to 
consider the instruments with which to ac- 
complish the objectives. It is during this 
stage that technical expertise comes into play. 
For this is, in fact, a basic function of the 
professional—to determine the most effective 
means of accomplishing the agency’s ulti- 
mate ends. The variables, the alternatives are 
many. One crucial measure of administrative 
talent is the way in which the librarian con- 
siders alternate means and evolves an active 
program or allocates his resources so as to 
expeditiously achieve the agreed-to aims of 
his program. 

One point should be introduced here in 
setting the problem in true perspective. 
Measurement of library attainment is similar 
to measuring other types of organizational 
endeavors. There are differences, of course, 
but the problem is not unique to libraries, 
and it would be a mistake to review the 
situation as if it were. Ultimately, in’ meas- 
urement, there is the problem of determining 
what change or advantage accrues from the 
service. There are really two important meas- 
urement questions here. First, there is the 
adequacy of performance. How does per- 
formance and its results meet the organiza- 
tion's service needs ? Second, what is the effi- 
ciency of the service? How do the results 
compare with the most effective use of re- 
sources? In these terms, adequacy is seen as 
the absolute measure of accomplishment. 
Efficiency is accomplishment relative te avail- 
able resources. 

In one sense of the term efficiency, organ- 
izational measurement is simply the sum 
total of the measurement of each individual’s 
performance. Work measurement, that is the 
relative attainment of the individual as as- 
sessed against a standard for his function, 
when cumulated into an aggregate work 
measurement score, becomes a total measure 
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of accomplishment. This is the logical evolu- 
tion of the scientific management concept, 
which assesses each individual performer 
against a set benchmark, extended to cover 
a total organization. One very key element, 
however, is that efficiency of performance 
or individual and organizational work meas- 
urement are really meaningful yardsticks 
only as the functions which they meas- 
ure contribute to the total organization's 
goals. Five hundred cards typed in one day 
is far more efficient than 400 in the same 
period, but unless this process is compatible 
with the library's purpose, efficiency is mean- 
ingless. Unless it is clear that ¢h7s is the way 
to achieve the result, rather than by photo- 
graphing or some alternative device, then 
efficiency of individual performance may be 
suspect. 

One of the specific performance charac- 
teristics to be measured is the degree of 
change, or the results of the program. Ex- 
actly what change or advantage accrues to 
the organization due to the library service? 
What is the actual effect of the service on its 
users? Or put another way, what are the 
results achieved as compared to the prospects 
without library service ? 

The simplest measure is the straight tabu- 
lation of use: how many books, how many 
inquiries, how many bibliographies com- 
piled and so on. Statistics is a historical and 
comparative yardstick in widespread use. Un- 
fortunately, it has only limited application 
because we have not yet learned to equate 
raw numbers with qualitative accomplish- 
ment. We can report that the number of ac- 
quisitions rose 15 per cent, or that the aver- 
age number of readers a day rose from 73 
to 79, but until use is equated with achieve- 
ment, measurable achievement, the tabula- 
tions fail to prove valuable. At this point in 
the development of our techniques, the near- 
est thing to the value indicator is the success- 
ful study or succession of case studies—de- 
tailed accounts of specific illustrations of the 
use of library resources including facts, refer- 
ence, research, books—which functioned as 
the raw material or catalytic agent of tangible 
accomplishment in the organization. Finally, 
a device must be developed that will rate 
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varying types of effort and provide a scale 


against which to measure results. 

Measurement is of course simplest when 
statistics of activity are available or accessi- 
ble. When statistical data is less accessible, 
then modified working standards apply. In 
really obscure areas there are usually general 
rules of thumb. As it becomes more possible 
to sharpen definitions of objectives in very 
specific terms and as statistical facts govern- 
ing activity become available, standards 
evolve to more exact specifications. 

There are really many different ways of 
measuring. It may be recalled, for example, 
that there are various ways of estimating the 
weight of a pig. One is to look at the pig 
and make a guess of it. Another one consist- 
ent with the scientific method was suggested 
in this manner: one should obtain a plank, 
an oak plank of precise length, 16 feet; bal- 
ance that across a sharp edge until it is 
perfectly balanced; put the pig on the end of 
the plank and then on the other end pile 
rocks; when the plank comes up to a per- 
fectly horizontal position so that by measure- 
ment it is shown to be perfectly horizontal, 
one estimates the weight of the rocks and he 
then knows how heavy the pig is. 

Another way of looking at measurement 
is as a marketing problem—that is, if we 
conceive of library service primarily as li- 
brary use. Here we are concerned with what 
is the market opportunity. Who are the li- 
brary’s clientele and what are the dimensions 
of this potential group? The distinction be- 
tween prospects and users is eliminated— 
the difference between fruitful and unfruitful 
users is accentuated. In marketing, such a 
procedure would call for reasonably compli- 
cated techniques employing the arrangement 
of customers geographically, checking against 
directories and credit sources, delineation of 
sales territories and the like. In special li- 
brary service within an organization these 
procedures are unnecessary. Rosters of per- 
sonnel are available; the market is geographi- 
cally pinpointed. Assessments of potential 
and active accounts can be based upon or- 
ganizational values of productivity, hier- 
archy, and so forth. Product lines (reference 
services, abstract bulletin and the like) and 
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distribution channels (telephone service, pe- 
riodical routing) can be evolved in response 
to the pressures and needs of the market, 
This is simply another way of ordering the 
problem of achieving maximum accomplish. 
ment within any given set of resources and 
another way of assessing effectiveness of 
performance along rational line. 

Another problem in measurement is ter. 
minology. Terminological difference leads to 
all kinds of confusion as the following story 
proves. A certain plumber wrote to the 
Health Bureau in New York saying that he 
had been using hydrochloric acid with great 
success. The Bureau wrote back saying hydro- 
chloric acid was extremely efficacious but left 
a noxious residue, and so he replied saying 
he was glad they agreed with him. They 
wrote again using similar language, and he 
replied back saying he was still glad they 
agreed with him, so they wrote again saying 
“Don’t use hydrochloric acid; it eats hell out 
of the pipes!” 

Measurement implies relationships. That 
is, to measure is to relate something to a 
standard and to determine by observation 
what the degree of effectiveness or complete- 
ness is. In measuring the “effectiveness” of a 
library exactly what and how much is being 
reviewed must be specified. If by effective- 
ness we mean that every question asked in 
the library is answered, then performance is 
a function of number of times succeeded. 
Nebulous questions like “Is this a good li- 
brary or an effective library?” can never be 
resolved. The real problem of measurement 
is less one of attaining the right answers than 
it is of asking the right questions. This is 
old hat to any librarian who knows almost in- 
stinctively that the most important step in 
solving a problem is to state the problem cor- 
rectly or ask the right question. 

Another of the problems of measuring 
special library performance is the heterogen- 
eous nature of the enterprise. If it is cleat 
that the library program must be shaped to 
maintain consistency with the objectives of 
its parent organization, because of the myriad 
forms, ty pes and purposes of these organiza- 
tions, it is very doubtful that outside the or- 
ganization guidelines can be of much use. 
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At this point I must confess that it is virtu- 
ally impossible to treat measurement without 
alluding to standards. In the public library, 
and even the university library, national 
bodies may devise usable broad performance 
benchmarks which may have local applicabil- 
ity. Even these standards are vague, general 
and strongly modified in each institution to 
conform to the local situation. Perhaps their 
greatest utility lies in demonstrating to trus- 
tees and officials that professional guidelines 
do exist, so that local effort may be patterned 
after the ideal recommendations. For busi- 
ness organizations, however, even if outside 
standards were derived, the same pressures 
for conforming, which exist in public and 
university bodies, would not be true here. 
The ultimate question in a company or other 
non-educational organization is the measure 
of performance—the value added by the li- 
brary to the company’s idea or product flow. 
This objective, I suspect, may never quite be 
equated with a library service value scheme 
originating outside the organization which 
might propose alternative guidelines. 

Still another problem of measurement is 
that obviously not everything is measurable. 
It has been suggested that we do not know 
the specific gravity of honesty, the atomic 
weight of integrity or why a silent smile 
often rings more decibels of emotional re- 
sponse than a hollow laugh. And I suspect 
that if we could measure everything, the 
world would be a pretty humdrum place. 

Another complication arises in that often 
results may be readily determined, but fre- 
quently these results may not be concluded 
to relate to the library’s goals. For example, 
if a research inquiry causes a two-hour study 
of a problem, how can it be determined that 
the resultant data is related to the library’s 
goals and not, as is sometimes the case, to re- 
solve an academic argument that arose at 
lunch? And again, if library use increases, 
provided this is a sought after goal, can it be 
certain that increased use stems from an im- 
proved internal library program and _ not 
from some other external pressures in the or- 
ganization, such as a slackening of work in a 
department which provides more free time 
for study ? 
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The real question here is that of determin- 
ing what change or advantage accrues to the 
organization due to the library program. That 
is, what is the effect of the services on the 
users ? This is a comparative analysis. In ef- 
fect this question asks what was the result of 
the service as compared to what results 
would be without the service? The accom- 
plishment 7s elusive. No one has yet discov- 
ered how to gage accurately and precisely the 
effect of an idea on a creative man or the re- 
lationship between finding the facts that 
spark an idea and the ultimate sale or prod- 
uct design, and these are the raw materials 
of our library craft. But conversely, unless we 
can find the instruments of measurement, our 
efforts are liable to be criticized or even dis- 
missed as intangible and unnecessary. 


Evaluating Library Service 


If we attempt to review library service in 
the same way in which research is assessed, 
what do we find? Corporate research usually 
begins with clear-cut definitions of research 
objectives, technical feasibility of the work, 
careful market evaluation, economic justifica- 
tion of investment and finally a comparison 
of expenditure with competitive enterprise. 
And how often, in special libraries, do we 
stop short of the last two factors—economic 
justification of investmert in the program 
and comparison of expenditures with librar- 
ies in comparative institutions ? 

Are there actually any positive universal 
answers here? There would appear to be at 
least two, anyway, First, is there in writing, 
in clear and specific terms, a statement of the 
library's fundamenal goals, objectives and 
philosophy, with respect to its functioning in 
the organization ? Is it understood and agreed 
to by all library staff, management and clien- 
tele? Does the person responsible for the li- 
brary’s service, by example and in active con- 
tacts within the organization of subordinates, 
superiors and others, support and insist upon 
the application of this philosophy to all levels 
of performance? And second, is this broad 
planning implemented in the actual function- 
ing of the library in the clarification and de- 
lineation of duties, responsibilities, work 
movements, details, familiarity with policy 
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by all, and all of the other standard parts of 
sound personnel policy ? 

Measuring is really a process of relating, 
usually by determining a numerical relation- 
ship to a generally recognized standard. 
Other forms of relating are also possible and 
profitable. But relating is not possible until 
concepts are defined in concrete terms. What 
does “‘effectiveness” mean in a given organ- 
ization? If effectiveness is to be measured, 
we must narrow down what we mean by ef- 
fectiveness and broaden what we mean by 
measure to include other forms of relating. 

Unfortunately, there are no standards or 
other factors that can be used to assess the in- 
dividual librarian or the contribution of his 
work other than those which involve the pro- 
gram he directs. The librarian applies his 
skills, knowledge and technology to accom- 
plish the results and achieve the objectives 
which are tied to the organization's goals and 
needs. While we are concerned with his 
leadership, without which the library re- 
sources are non-productive, we are concerned 
only with his leadership as one factor which 
brings the library toward attainment of its 
purpose. The total effort is the real concern. 


The Editorial Function 


In Documentation 


ANDREW BLUEMLE, Editor 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation Research Laboratory, Pittsburgh 


I HAVE BEEN, FRANKLY, quite disconcerted 
when I realized that, though I have had 
close and happy associations with documen- 
talists ever since I started in this business of 
editing, I really do not know what the word 
“documentation” means. I have been com- 
forted in my ignorance, though, from finding 
out, as I quickly did, that documentalists 
themselves do not seem to know what the 
word “‘documentation’’ means. At least, of 
those definitions I have been able to elicit, 


Presented before the Documentation Division, June 
9, 1958, at the 49th SLA Convention in Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Now it will be noted that I have raised 
many more questions than I have answered 
in the course of my remarks. In the measure. 
ment of organizational performance, there 
are, unfortunately, more questions than there 
are answers. There is the story told of old 
emeritus professor Abercrombie at a fine old 
eastern university who spent the better part 
of a black moonless night in the village im. 
bibing. On his way home he had a little trou. 
ble finding his lodging. He finally ap. 
proached a house that looked like his but he 
wasn't quite sure; it was dark and his vision 
was blurred. He strode up to the door and 
knocked. After a long wait, the housekeeper 
came to the door and said ‘“Yes?’’ Professor 
Abercrombie peered at her and said, “‘Is this 
the home of Professor Abercrombie?’ The 
housekeeper blinked out at him and said, 
“Why .. . why aren’t you Professor Aber- 
crombie?” The old professor drew himself 
up to his full height and bellowed ‘Madam, 
I am here tonight to ask the questions, not to 
answer them!” In final defense, I can only 
reiterate more feebly than Professor Aber- 
crombie, I am here to ask the questions, not 
to answer them. 





Thomas Melvin Studios 


each one differed considerably from the 
others, and I received the distinct impression 
that a very clear, objective definition of the 
word has not yet been arrived at. And then I 
was struck by the cold fact that I would be 
hard-pressed to give a definition of the “edi- 
torial function,” except as that phrase would 
relate to my quite singular job and my per- 
sonal experience. It seems, in fact, that docu- 
mentalists and I are expected to perform such 
widely various and anomalous jobs that the 
general labels “editor” and “documentalist” 
avoid most attempts at realistic definition. 
One of the demands of this life, though, is 
that we work toward definitions. And now 
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that we have established that I do not know 
what “editorial function” and ‘‘documenta- 
tion” are, I shall proceed to discuss the edi- 
torial function in documentation. 

Actually, documentalists and editors have 
a great deal in common, To view the rela- 
tionship historically, we must look back to 
the days of World War II, when the need 
for editors was first felt by industrial, com- 
mercial and governmental agencies. There 
were, of course, no people on hand who were 
specifically trained for this kind of work; so 
to fill the need of the moment, industry, busi- 
ness and government turned to the ranks of 
the documentalists (who were mostly called 
“librarians” in those days) for their raw ma- 
terial. It appears that these documentalist- 
type editors filled the need very well indeed, 
and they became, in fact, the very founders 
of what technical editors like to call our 
“profession.” 

Looking at the relationship between the 
two groups from the standpoint of their 
functions, we must consider that the daily 
efforts of both editors and documentalists are 
directed primarily towards dealing with two 
kinds of problems: those relating to infor- 
mation and those relating to language. In 
other words, both deal with problems that 
concern the meaning and the form of written 
symbols. Meaning and form are, of course, 
highly interdependent, but I think they can 
be dealt with separately for purposes of ex- 
amination. 


Handling Information 

The editor's responsibility to information 
is first to see that it is put into appropriate 
symbols and then that it finds its way into the 
proper channels of communication. He must 
insure, moreover, that any information over 
which he has control is complete and of a 
technical level appropriate to its audience; 
and he must see that it is properly and com- 
pletely documented. His hardest job, per- 
haps, is to make sure that the information is 
presented in a way consistent with the au- 
thor’s real intentions—that its meaning is not 
violated by his editorial attempts to achieve 
immaculate syntax. In other words, the good 
editor must be on guard at all times against 
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his own habits of thought, which tend to be 
somewhat fussy and pedantic. 

The documentalist is concerned more with 
information after it has been crystallized into 
written words and documents. His job is not 
only to provide a resting place for the docu- 
ment but also to devise more-or-less elaborate 
systems by which the written information can 
be quickly identified, classified, retrieved and 
used. This calls for the same kind of com- 
mon sense in handling information that the 
editor must exercise in preparing it. The doc- 
umentalist must know, for example, just 
what information is contained in a document, 
even though he may not understand that in- 
formation. This requires a mental skill of the 
highest sort, it seems to me. He must, more- 
over, make a certain estimate of the value of 
this information to the people he serves, and 
he must make sure that they are aware of its 
existence. He must then store the informa- 
tion in such a way as to make it quickly avail- 
able to those who need it most. So the docu- 
mentalist, like the editor, must keep foremost 
in his mind the needs of those who use in- 
formation. 

The information that documentalists and 
editors work with is nearly always expressed 
in words and other visual symbols called lan- 
guage. Information without language is quite 
sterile; it cannot be transferred and it cer- 
tainly cannot be preserved. Since documen- 
talists and editors are both in the business of 
transferring and preserving information, they 
must both realize that language is for them 
at once a gracious master and an obstreperous 
servant, They must handle it with the intel- 
ligent respect that it deserves. 

They go about dealing with language in 
exactly opposite ways, these documentalists 
and editors. An editor's approach to it is syn- 
thetical, whereas a documentalist’s (if I do 
not misinterpret my evidence) is analytical. 
In preparing any given piece of writing, an 
editor's job is to take a spate of facts from 
this basket and a string of words from that 
one, to put them all together in more or less 
agreeable and logical patterns and to send 
the whole business off as a document. Now 
this requires a lot of effort on his part; but 
what does a documentalist do when he re- 
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ceives this document? He separates the in- 
formation, isolates the facts, copies down 
single words on little pieces of paper and 
files each item in a different drawer. The edi- 
tor’s document is thus dismembered—and 
we're right back at the beginning. But we 
must take courage from the fact that there is 
real meaning in this tug of war and that doc- 
umentalists and editors are not really negat- 
ing one another's efforts. By the editor's syn- 
thesis he has created something useful, just 
as the documentalist has greatly enhanced its 
value by his analysis. 

This, of course, is a risky oversimplifica- 
tion of the fairly complicated processes that 
go into the making and handling of a docu- 
ment. What I really want to point out is 
something which is already known—that in 
applying these inverse processes of synthesis 
and analysis editors and documentalists de- 
pend greatly on each other’s work. First of 
all, the editor does not put reports together 
from information he keeps stored in his 
head. He needs material of the kind only an 
information expert can supply, and he or- 
dinarily needs it in a hurry. The availability 
of this material to him depends largely on 
the successful analysis documentalists have 
made of the vast amount of information 
they control. Conversely, of course, his suc- 
cess in making a proper analysis of the ma- 
terial the editor produces will depend largely 
on how well it has been arranged. The odd 
part of all this to me is that, as closely as 
their work is allied, editors and documental- 
ists seem always to be working independ- 
ently—almost without regard for each 
other's needs. Librarians complain to other li- 
brarians about the sloppy editorial practices 
that cause them so much discomfort; editors 
complain to other editors about the short- 
comings of the libraries that they depend on. 
Now, of all people, it seems to me that li- 
brarians and editors are supposed to know 
the value of communication; I therefore find 
it amazing that, in general, they communi- 
cate with each other almost not at all. 


Handling Language 


Now another word about language, since 
it is, or should be, a documentalist’s or edi- 
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tors greatest, most continuing concern. The 
language of the documents most used by edi. 
tors and librarians must be chosen so as to 
fall within certain fairly rigid restrictions 
imposed primarily by the limitations of the 
audience. The first consideration of the ay. 
thor and the editor is always to use the kind 
of language that will be intelligible, but not 
offensively familiar, to the reader for whom 
the document is intended. 

The determination of this precise level of 
language is, I might add, the most taxing of 
all problems in scientific writing, and I'm 
afraid it is a problem not often handled well, 
The difficulty of making this determination 
is magnified, moreover, by the fact that more 
often than not the audience of a document js 
diverse as to level of technical competence, 
general intelligence and range of experience, 
I remember that I once helped prepare a 
rather important piece of scientific writing 
that was to be sent to about a hundred peo- 
ple ranging in position from the top scientist 
in the field through an Air Force general, 
through a businessman to a professor of 
Greek. Finding the technical level appropri- 
ate to all these people was something of a 
chore; but it is a chore not uncommon in the 
workaday lives of editors. 

The actual: selection of the level of lan- 
guage is a matter which, I imagine, each edi- 
tor goes about differently. What I am afraid 
many editors forget, though, is that in their 
choice of language they must consider not 
only the requirements of the reading audi- 
ence but those of the documentalists as well. 
I am sure that many otherwise splendid doc- 
ments achieve only a fraction of their useful- 
ness because they are difficult to handle once 
they reach the library. 

With the development of machines that 
are capable of storing and retrieving infor- 
mation comes still another complicating factor 
in choosing the language for documents. The 
editor now must consider not only his read- 
ing audience and the human documentalist, 
he must think also of the requirements of 
machines. Many people can talk more intelli- 
gently about these requirements than I, and 
so I shall limit my consideration to only the 
following thesis. The requirements as well as 
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the extraordinary capabilities of automatic 
computers are constantly changing, and it is 
thus difficult to predict the symbolic needs 
that will be created as further changes are 
made in machine design. This much, how- 
ever, seems safe to say: The day is virtually 
at hand when we will a// find ourselves do- 
ing business with the machine; and both edi- 
tors and documentalists are well advised to 


be prepared for its special demands. 


Responsibilities And Cooperation 


But there are other exigencies that they 
must be prepared for, and they appear to be 
mighty ones. It is no secret, for example, that 
the volume of information which must be 
generated and handled is increasing geomet- 
tically. Our presently available channels of 
communication are becoming crowded, and 
they are being used inefhciently. The actual 
selection of jewels from garbage in this great 
mound of knowledge that surrounds us is be- 
coming a problem of frightening proportion. 

In the face of this somewhat hazardous fu- 
ture, I propose two facts that I think ought 
to be kept in mind. The first is that, together, 
editors and documentalists have an extraor- 
dinary amount of control over the way know]- 
edge will be used in this world. They have, 
in other words, tremendous power of which 
they may even be unaware. I think they 
should become aware of it. And attached to 
this power, as usual, is the great responsibil- 
ity to exercise it with intelligence and imagi- 
nation, with confidence and humility. 

The second fact that I offer requires a loath- 
some and very tired analogy. It is this: The 
editor and the documentalist form a team; 
and the game they play is the knowledge 
game. I am reduced to making this analogy 
only because I believe that it happens to be 
true and because I think it is high time docu- 


mentalists and editors started acting as 
though they believed it. In the question of 
standardization, for example, the documen- 
talists are far ahead of the editors. They use 
standard equipment, and their records are, 
for the most part, interchangeable. Their 
styles of entry and abstracting have tended to 
become uniform. This brings them to criti- 
cize the editors quite justly for the latter’s 
complete lack of standard procedures. 

My point is that perhaps editors would be 
able to bring about very definite improve- 
ments in the state of their art—improve- 
ments that would make documentalists’ lives 
a lot easier—if they were only informed of 
the needs of the documentalists. For the most 
part, I think they are not. If editors and li- 
brarians would start to work together, per- 
haps they could even develop standards that 
would be common not only among one group 
but conventional to both. Working together, 
I am sure, they could make their existing 
channels of communication with the outside 
world more efficient and could open new 
channels when the present ones become over- 
loaded. They could perhaps approach the 
coming problems of machine handling from 
a common, and thus stronger, point of view. 

Before any of these things can be done, it 
seems to me that editors and documentalists 
have to open wide the channels of communi- 
cation that run, or should run, between their 
two offices. They have to start giving each 
other the benefit of the criticism, advice and 
feedback that would be so helpful in the 
solution of common problems. They must, it 
seems to me, join forces before this knowl- 
edge game becomes too complicated for ei- 
ther to play separately. They must, in short, 
demonstrate, if only to themselves, that the 
whole of their common efforts can be indeed 
greater than the sum of its parts. 
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Reproduction: An Integrated Function | 


Of The Technical Information Library 


LORETTA J. KIERSKY, Technical Processes Librarian 


Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York City 


CIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL develop- 

ments have made their contributions to 
the changing times by offering new methods, 
new techniques and new tools for our use. 
By comparing a current issue of a familiar 
publication such as Special Libraries or Sci- 
entific American with an issue of five to ten 
years ago, we can readily note changes in 
design, typography and a new use of color. 
With increased publication and _ greater 
emphasis upon visual communication of 
ideas, a reassessment of methods and _ tech- 
niques has taken place in the graphic arts 
industry. 

There is an analogy here for us in the 
acceptance of the reproduction function in 
our information centers. The problems and 
requirements we now have in obtaining and 
distributing information have increased dur- 
ing the past five or ten years, but so have the 
opportunities to provide information. We 
ought to be aware of changes taking place 
in reproduction methods and thoughtful 
about how we may integrate these methods, 
if our information centers are to achieve 
harmony with contemporary conditions. 

Many processes are available for the repro- 
duction of recorded information. Each proc- 
ess has its particular use; each has some of 
the advantages of speed, cost, quality, quan- 
tity and compatibility with other processes 
and systems. Any one or a combination of 
processes may be selected to obtain a desired 
copy, depending upon the requirements of 
each individual user and job. 

The Technical Information Library in the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories may serve as 
one example of how the reproduction func- 
tion can be integrated with other functions. 
Reproduction services are obtained within 


Presented before the Documentation Division, 
June 9, 1958, at the 49th SLA Convention in Chi- 
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the Laboratories on a relative cost basis, 
within the Technical Information Library or 
from outside commercial companies. Since the 
library system includes 11 technical libraries, 
which are geographically separated, and only 
one central processing unit, major libraries 
have been provided with union card catalogs. 
Five libraries have union catalogs, and six 
libraries have catalogs for their individual 
collections. The official catalog is located in 
the central processing unit. 


Card Reproduction 

The Dexigraph method was selected to te- 
produce the official catalog, which contained 
120,000 cards. This is a direct-to-paper pho- 
tocopy process which permits exposing one 
card at a time. Two decks were supplied: a 
negative deck on 414 point paper stock, and 
a positive deck on 7 point, 100 per cent rag 
content, linen ledger stock. Additional posi- 
tive decks have been reproduced from the 
negative deck as needed. 

Filming was done on the premises by a 
commercial service company; processing was 
done at its laboratory. Originals were always 
available during filming. Comparing an eat- 
lier reproduction of the official catalog, 
which had been microfilmed with photo- 
graphic enlargements, we found that the 
Dexigraph method produced superior qual- 
ity. This method permits adjustments to be 
made for card variations and requires a rela- 
tively low percentage of retakes. 

The Central Cataloging Section does the 
original cataloging and supplies unit cards 
for all library catalogs. An Addressograph- 
Multigraph master, 3 x 5 inches in size, is 
typed on an IBM electric typewriter. Using 
a small model 80 Multilith machine, copies 
are reproduced on 100 per cent rag content, 
hole-punched, 3 x 5 inch card stock. No 
additional typing is required since all entries 
selected are at the top of each card in the set. 
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Sample catalog card. Identical cards for a set are reproduced from a Multitith master, 
one each for the shelflist and the five entries, as indicated by the arrows. 


Assuming there are six cards in a set, to 
supply one official set, five union sets and the 
six remaining libraries requiring cards, 72 
cards will be run for the catalogs from one 
master. One additional card is also made for 
each item to be listed in the monthly publica- 
tion, Library Bulletin. 


Reproducing Publications And Translations 


The Central Publication Section employs 
the Xerographic method to produce the L- 
brary Bulletin. Entries for cataloged items are 
a by-product of catalog card reproduction. 
Page size plates are made by shingling se- 
lected 3 x 5 inch cards. Using the Xerox 
ptocess, a master plate is obtained for each 
page. 1200 copies, printed back-to-back on 
single sheet, 20 pound paper stock, are run 
off each month on a tandem model 1265 
Multilith machine. 

The same reproduction procedure is used 
to produce the semi-monthly publication, In- 
dex To Current Technical Literature, a reg- 
ular series of published bibliographies and 
the Classified Documents Acquisition List. 
Further use is made of both Xerox and Mul- 
tilith processes to publish for all libraries a 
union list of standards and _ specifications, 
copies of periodical subscription lists and the 
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Catalog of Serials Holdings, another union 
list. 

For repetitive operations with changing 
catalog-type data, two other methods could 
be used to obtain multiple copies. Use of 
either method depends upon the form of the 
original records and the number of copies re- 
quired for distribution. One method is the 
printing of pages from data on punched 
cards. A second, photographic method em- 
ploys the new Recordak Listomatic camera. 
Both methods permit various types of listings 
from one card file. 

The latter method requires the data to be 
available for reproduction on standard size 
tabulating cards, showing up to two-thirds of 
an inch of typed information on each card. 
Several cards may be used for each entry, de- 
pending upon the amount of wanted infor- 
mation. The camera transfers the card data 
on to a continuous roll of negative film. The 
processed film is cut into column lengths and 
made into page lay-outs from which offset 
printing plates are made. This photographic 
method may be selected if an entire library 
catalog or subject sections are to be published 
and distributed in book form. 

Our Central Translation Section makes use 
of both the Xerox and photocopy processes 
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to obtain multiple copies of translations for 
internal distribution. Figures, equations and 
half-tones reproduced from the original by 
photostat are stripped in on a hard copy of 
the translated text. Page masters obtained by 
the Copyflo Xerox process are run off on 
the tandem model 1275 Multilith machine. 


Uses of Micro- And Photocopy Processes 


The original of the translated text is sent 
to a commercial service company for repro- 
duction to micro-opaques with a 5 x 3 inch 
card format. One microcard is supplied to 
each major library for reference use. The 
16mm negative microfilm, from which the 
positive micro-opaque images have been re- 
produced, is retained by the Central Publica- 
tion Section to provide enlargements after 
paper copy stock has been exhausted. 

It is possible, using microfilm negatives, 
to make enlarged prints on our continuous 
Copyflo Xerox machine. University Micro- 
films uses this process in its new service of- 
fering reprinted copies of out-of-print books. 
Prints are made on paper in roll form and 
then cut into pages. This low cost method 
for reprinting might be substituted for the 
present method of photocopying technical 
reports. 

Photography presents limitless possibilities 
for use. In format, the trend is toward use of 
the unitized image in aperture cards of a 
punched or marginal type. Increased use is 
being made of this format by Bell Labora- 
tories for storing micro-images of both active 
and inactive files of engineering drawings. 
Application of this format may also be made 
to storing maps and charted data. Roll film 
may be converted to opaque microtape with 
one or more frames mounted on an index 
card. Strips of microfilm inserted into trans- 
lucent acetate jackets are easily handled. We 
use this format to house many unclassified 
technical reports. Not only back files but cur- 
rent volumes of periodicals and theses are 
housed in roll film format. 

Each of the major libraries at Bell Labora- 
tories has equipment for making quick- 
prints. A patron may obtain a quick-print 
from microfilm for his own use, whether in 
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roll, strip or unit format. After viewing the | 
microfilm on the 3M Brand Microfilm 
Reader-Printer, the patron pushes a button 
and in ten seconds a print is available 
Quick-prints of single sheet or bound origi. 
nal material, wanted for individual retention 
or interloan, are made on the flat-bed Verifay 
copying machine. Quick-prints from the 
copying machine or single sheet originals are 
quickly transmitted to and from any one of 
the major libraries. 

The teletype service is used for transac. 
tions related to order, reference and loan 
service. We use it to transmit and receive in. 
formation from the six geographically distant 
libraries in our own system and also to other 
libraries, including the Philadelphia Union 
Catalog. ) 

Use of the Peirce Dictating machine by 
translators for oral translations offers the ad- 
vantage of reducing the backlog by permit. 
ting some translations to be done quickly, 
The typed record may then be sent to the 
patron. 

Good reproductions begin with good orig- 
inals. Consideration should be given to the 
preparation of good originals so that the 
quality required in facsimiles will be built 
in at the source. The user who wants exact 
reproductions should also be given quality 
reproductions. The reproduction function is 
best directed toward our primary purpose— 
dissemination of information—when it is 
integrated with all other functions. 





FOTOMATE COPYING EQUIPMENT 

A new line of photographic copying machines 
is claimed by their maufacturers, Rovico, Inc. 
in Newark, New Jersey, to cut copying time 
in half. The 1959 Fotomates have improved 
exposure and developing units and a new 
solution formula. The models have larger 
throat capacities of 12, 16 and 20 inches. 
Thus the smallest machine is large enough to 
permit feeding 814 by 11 inch paper into it 
sideways. Sheets are inserted at a 45 degree 
angle which is easier than either horizontal 
or vertical feeding, and a wedge flattens the 
paper before it is engaged in the roller, thus 
eliminating wrinkling. 
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Fducation For Documentation 


JESSE H. SHERA, Dean, School of Library Science 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


N A VERY REAL SENSE this discussion of 
| education for documentation is premature 
for we will have, I hope, within a relatively 
short time two basic studies of this subject. 
The first of these is the study that George 
Bonn, of the Graduate School of Library 
Service at Rutgers University, is preparing 
for the forthcoming International Confer- 
ence on Scientific Information. The second 
is the study now in progress at the School of 
Library Science at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity under a three-year grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation. But whatever the conclu- 
sions of these studies may be, both will show, 
I believe, that there is far more activity in 
this field than is customarily assumed. 

Courses for the training of documentalists 
and special librarians are by no means an in- 
novation. So far as I know, the first course 
in documentation to be so entitled was of- 
fered by Helen Focke at the School of Library 
Science at Western Reserve during the aca- 
demic year 1950-51, and it has been offered 
continually ever since. But as early as 1947 
courses in “Bibliographic Organization’’ and 
“The Theory of Classification,” both of 
which included much of what is now re- 
garded as documentation, were offered at the 
Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago by, respectively, Margaret E. 
Egan and the present writer. The first course 
in special librarianship was offered at Co- 
lumbia University’s School of Library Service 
in the early 1930’s by Linda Morley, fol- 
lowed a year or two later by Rose Vormel- 
kets course at Western Reserve. Finally, 
courses in the specialized bibliography of spe- 
cific fields, e.g. the literature of chemistry, 
go back to an even earlier date. 





Presented before the Documentation Division, 
June 9, 1958, at the 49th SLA Convention in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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At the present time courses relating to 
documentation are currently being offered at 
Columbia, Michigan, Rutgers and Western 
Reserve, and there are doubtless others of 
which I am not aware. Also, a number of 
the local Chapters of Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation have been very active in the promo- 
tion of special seminars, workshops and 
other forms of less formalized instruction. 

The failure to recognize the extent to 
which formal training in documentation and 
allied disciplines is available arises, in part at 
least, from the failure of the profession to 
define what documentation is and hence to 
recognize what kind of training the docu- 
mentalist needs. Throughout history the li- 
brary has had a specific social role, or roles, 
the definitions of which have varied from pe- 
riod to period depending upon the character 
of the supporting society. Thus, over the 
years, we have come to understand the social 
function or responsibility of the public li- 
brary, the academic library, the school library 
and the research library and thus have been 
able to translate these roles into educational 
needs that can be reasonably well described. 
But documentalists, in common with other 
special librarians, have not yet agreed upon 
a statement of the role, or roles, they are 
called upon to play, and it is just this failure 
that has resulted in the chaos that much of 
our thinking about the training of documen- 
talists presents. It is this same failure that 
has led to the interminable argument over 
the relative importance of subject training as 
against library training in special librarian- 
ship, and the argument will remain a profit- 
less one until the role of the documentalist 
is defined. 

Specialization in education for librarian- 
ship, including documentation, has, there- 
fore, not evolved in any ordered or system- 
atized way-—it has been spawned. The 
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proliferation of independent courses has 
emerged largely in response to a belief, often 
vaguely expressed, that professional education 
should derive from what the professional 
does rather than what he needs to know. It is 
significant that we talk glibly of ‘‘know- 
how” but never about “know-why.” Not un- 
til we can describe, with a relatively high 
degree of accuracy, what it is that the docu- 
mentalist needs to know to be a successful 





practitioner of his profession, can we hope 
to solve the problems of his training. 

It is upon such questions as these that, we 
may hope, the two studies mentioned above 
will throw some important light, for untij 
they are adequately answered it is futile for 
us to wring our hands over the sad state of 
the documentalists’ professional education or 
engage in endless debate over the relative im. 
portance of specific programs of study. 








The SLA Consultation Service 


Committee 


The SLA Consultation Service has been in operation for a little over a year. During this time 
most of the Consultation Committee’s work has been concerned with organizing the service in 
the Chapters. The organizational work on this part of the Service is completed, and the Chap. 
ter Consultation Committees are doing an excellent job. 


When a request is received for assistance, the nearest Chapter Consultant Officer is notified, 
He appoints a member, with the necessary subject background, to contact the inquirer and 
make arrangements for a consultation. This service is free (except for travel expenses, if any) 
and is limited to not more than one day’s time. 


The Committee is now starting to set up a list of professional consultants who will be avail. 
able to handle requests that will require more time than can be devoted to a job by a volun- 
teer. 


Special librarians will be placed on the list of approved professional consultants only after 
they have been rated on four major qualifications: education, experience, professional activi- 
ties and personal attributes. Each qualification is equally important. (All information received 
is confidential.) 


The procedure is as follows: 1. The applicant fills out an application which is returned to the 
SLA Consultation Service Committee; 2. An interview by the Chapter Consultation Service 
Committee may be required; 3. The SLA Consultation Service Committee rates the applicant 
on the information received in steps 1 and 2; 4. The names of those approved by the Commit- 
tee are sent to the SLA Executive Board for ratification. 


When an organization desires the services of a paid consultant, it will be given the names of 
approved consultants with experience in its subject field. These names will be accompanied 
by brief biographical information (name, address, training and experience). The organization 
will choose a consultant from this list and negotiate directly with him for his services with fees 
being paid directly to the consultant. 


We do want, of course, to have our best-qualified members available for consultation on a 
fee basis. If you feel you meet these requirements and would be interested in participating in 
this important service to our profession, please write the Committee. 

MRS. FLORENCE ARMSTRONG, Chairman 
Ross Roy, Inc. 

2751 East Jefferson Avenue 

Detroit 7, Michigan 
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Planning The New Library: 


Avco Research and Advanced Development Library 


MRS. HENRIETTA M. PAGE, Chief, Research Library Section 
Avco Research and Advanced Development Division, Wilmington, Mass. 


N RARE OCCASIONS, the challenge of li- 
O brary planning takes on an added cre- 
ative dimension. I have just been privileged 
to answer such a challenge, made unusually 
compelling by three factors: construction of 


| a completely modern facility into which the 


library is integrated; cooperation of a man- 
agement-architect-librarian planning team; 
and dedication to the service of scientific 
research. 

In 1955 Avco Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, one of America’s largest firms for de- 
fense and industrial products, formed a 
special division for science and engineering. 
Today Avco’s Research and Advanced De- 
velopment Division conducts intensive pro- 
grams in aerophysics and aerochemistry, high 
temperature materials, electronics, engineer- 
ing design and development, testing and 
experimental manufacturing for missile and 
space technology. 

This division is now permanently housed 
in the $16,000,000 Avco Research and De- 
velopment Center at Wilmington, Massachu- 
setts, a semi-rural suburb of Boston. A 16- 
acre architectural complex of six modern 
structures, the center lies on a 100-acre site 
of evergreen woodland. Over 2000 scientific, 
technical and administrative personnel are 
employed here. 

Planning our research library was compar- 
atively easy. While actual space allocation 
was not decided at the outset, the library 
area had been assigned to the third floor set- 
back, or “penthouse,” of the administration 
and commons building. This central location 
at tree-top height provides three sides of 
glass curtain walls, including two large slid- 
ing walls opening onto a roof-top patio. 

Our two-fold planning philosophy, sum- 
marized by division president Dr. Lloyd P. 
Smith, was ‘“‘to provide scientists with the 
best research library service and a place to 
dream.” 
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In October 1956, I was asked to prepare 
a floor plan sketch for the new library. I did 
a great deal of research, which included visit- 
ing other new libraries, reading books and 
pamphlets on planning and talking with in- 
dividuals concerned with these projects. I 
also talked at length with our section chiefs 
and department heads to obtain their ideas 
and thoughts on how the research library 
should serve Avco RAD. I collected charts, 
tables and illustrations during these investi- 
gations to support my recommendations. 

A floor plan was then sketched and col- 
ored paste-ons added to show desks, books, 
stacks, the charge-out and service desk, read- 
ing tables and carrels. Our drawing also 
indicated storage space for documents, an 
approximate location for the general catalog 
and a vault for classified material. Space was 
allowed for the microfilm and microcard 
readers, reproduction equipment and a new 
microfilm reader-printer. 

When the architects, Periera and Luckman 
of New York City, had incorporated our 
plans into their drawings, I began to think 
and plan for equipment. I visited libraries 
large and small, looked at various types of 
equipment and examined floor plans and lay- 
outs for other libraries comparable in size 
to our own. Some larger libraries were stud- 
ied to see if their ideas could be adapted to 
our needs. (In talking with other librarians, 
I found that one of the most common errors 
was allowing insufficient space for growth.) 

I read articles on lighting and air condi- 
tioning, acoustics and other structural fea- 
tures to better understand the blueprints and 
make recommendations for additions or 
changes which would result in more effective 
library operation. However, I was relieved 
of all these considerations because the archi- 
tects of the center and our company engi- 
neers worked very closely together and made 
the final decisions. 
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Avco's policy group for library planning 
had broad representation of general manage- 
ment, plant engineering, technical informa- 
tion, purchasing, office services and the li- 
brary. This group first listened and gave 
thought’to fundamentals such as the number 
of readers to be accommodated, library staff 
personnel and operations and general space 
requirements for each function. Considera- 
tion was given to the aims and services of 
the research library and their relationships 
to each other and the whole organization. 

Events moved swiftly. Within a few 
weeks, a meeting was called for review of 
architectural drawings made from our origi- 
nal sketch and for ideas to be incorporated 
in the final plan. 

Finally the Avco plan was submitted for 
consultation to the Library Bureau Division, 
Remington Rand, Boston, and to Twombly 
Associates, Inc., Winchester, Massachusetts. 
These firms prepared furniture and equip- 
ment layouts and submitted renderings de- 
picting in perspective realistic concepts of 
the proposed library. Twombly Associates 
was selected as planning consultant on this 
competitive basis. Library planning con- 
sultants for five years, this firm also serves 
as New England distributor for its own cus- 
tom furniture factory, the Myrtle Desk Com- 
pany, High Point, North Carolina. 

Investigation and bid requests were al- 
ready underway for types of office equip- 
ment and appointments. After three meetings 
between the Avco policy group and the plan- 
ning consultants, it was evident that, except 
for personal wishes, all library space require- 
ments, equipment and layout were decided. 
Experts had given their opinions on expan- 
sion space required. In addition to the library 
planning consultant, an interior decorator, 
Hans Krieks of Business Interiors, Boston, 
was asked to decide final colors for walls, 
furniture and flooring. The Avco policy 
group was shown samples of various woods 
and fabrics under consideration. 

Complete cooperation and understanding 
existed among librarian, planning consult- 
ants and management during these discus- 
sions—a rapport rarely found in such 
projects. I was overwhelmed with the con- 
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sideration given to such details as lighting 
for the workroom, decorating materials, 
equipment, special reading rooms for classi. 
fied materials and private reading rooms, 
Private areas in the library were requested 
to be sufficiently large for groups to discuss 
their research-in-progress. In the early days 





of planning, consideration was given to | 


glass partitions above the book shelves to 
break the noise of typewriters, telephones 
and people working in other sections of the 
research library. The group rejected the parti- 
tions, preferring as much free space as possi- 
ble, and substituted the special reading rooms 
instead of small, glass-partitioned areas. 
Basically, the 80 x 72 foot library area 
includes: storage vault for classified dom- 
ments; dual-control area for separate servic. 
ing of classified and general reference ma- 
terials; periodical area; classified reading 
room; cataloging and work area; general 
lounge reading areas; and the librarian’s 
office. Equipment was scheduled and care. 
fully selected to meet these requisites: 
1. Book shelving for storage of 12,000 vol- 
umes. 
2. Display and storage shelving for approxi- 
mately 400 periodicals. 
3. Classified document shelving for 30,000 
to 50,000 documents. Special consideration 
was given to plans for future microfilming 
of expanding classified data and an eventual 
complete microfilm record system. There al- 
ready is a large collection of microfilm and 
mounted 35mm photo slides stored in spe- 
cial files. 
4. Provision for an initial general card cata- 
log of 180,000 cards, with allowance for 
expansion to 350,000 or 360,000 card a- 
pacity. In addition, there is a 300,000 refer- 
ence card catalog. 
5. Classified reading area easily accessible to 
the classified control unit, affording 15 to 
20 readers with individual study surfaces. 
6. Complete processing and catalog work 
area for servicing the flow of documentary 
data and general materials stored in the li- 
brary. 
7. General control area with facilities for a 
librarian in charge of classified materials and 
two reference librarians’ desks. 
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ing | g, Book and mail return chute system direct —_ librarians argue that this safety measure is 
als, | to processing area from the main outside potentially more damaging than fire. 
ssi- | corridor. One library wall of concerto blue contrasts 
ms, | 9, Six grouped general reading alcoves with —_—_ with clay color on the remaining walls. Rock 
ted informal seating arrangement and flexibility, maple book shelves are finished in butternut 
uss | affording seating for a minimum of 50 per- _—_— wood. 
lays | sons within the library area and a maximum Furniture style, upholstery materials and 
to of 75 to 100 persons when the patio is open. patterns, together with expert color selection, 
to were chosen in keeping with the contempo- 
nes | Using the main entrance to the research rary architecture of the Avco Research and 
the | library, the visitor first encounters an unusual = Development Center. Reading tables, both 
urti | three-quarter-horseshoe charge-out desk, ef- round and rectangular, and individual up- 
yssi- | fectively built around a structural column. holstered lounge chairs and settees are dis- 
oms | The library is air-conditioned and dust- persed within the library. Low occasional 
proof. Movable partitions allow for rear- tables lend interest while avoiding a sterile, 
area | rangement of space. Vinyl asbestos tile of regimented appearance. The librarian’s office 
ocy. | neutral gray covers the floors, and ceilings ate — and control desk areas were given separate 
vic. | acoustically plastered. Recessed lighting is consideration. 
ma- | fluorescent, providing 75 foot candle power. An over-all view of the furniture reveals 
ling Woven seran plastic translucent draperies side chairs, wooden arm chairs, two-tone up- 
eral | ate hung along the three glass walls and may holstered lounge chairs and fully upholstered 
an's | be drawn as a shield from direct sunlight. club chairs and sofas. Combinations of Gros 
-are- The classified information vault of con- Point fabric and Naugahyde plastic are em- 
crete 1s rated at four-hour fire control. A ployed in the upholstery scheme. Masculine 
vol- | sprinkler system is installed, although some tones of black and gold are highlighted by 

















”" VITAL STATISTICS FOR AVCO RAD DIVISION RESEARCH LIBRARY 
000 Total square foot area 5,760 
tion | | Staff (authorized) 18 
ning On duty (hired to date) 14 
‘tual Professional 2 
- Nonprofessional 12 
4 Technical staff served at location 2,000 approximately 
a: Services extended to other areas Other Division Libraries 
Spe: Average number of users per month 2,133 
Volumes (books and bound periodicals) as of 
cata- September 1, 1958 5,200 
for Photoprints 3,086 
| ca- Preprints 478 
efer: Reprints 997 
Microfilm 99 
Current periodical subscriptions 420 
le to Vertical file drawers 315 
> to Documents 15,000 approximately 
s. Date of completion Moved to new location August 22, 1958 
— Planned by research librarian, technical information, architects and company plant en- 
: gineers 
e li Special facilities or equipment—Duplicating, microfilm and microcard readers, microfilm 
reader-printer, translating facilities 
for a Other unique features—Bibliographic service and arrangements for purchase of scien- 
; and tific books at a discount for technical personnel 
RIES | OCTOBER 1958 393 
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READING AREA ‘a* 


cS 


NUMERICAL KEY TO 
FLOOR PLAN SCHEDULE 


Round tables—48” diameter 

Rectangular tables—36” x 60” 

Rectangular table—36” x 72” 

Index table—27” x 90” single faced—double 
tier 

Individual study carrells—24” x 36” 
Low magazine tables—30” diameter 
Formica tops 

Occasional tables—-20” x 20” x 26” 
Book truck with rubber bumpers 

Atlas case 

Portable book displayers 

Revolving dictionary stands 


nM 


with 


4 


_ High swivel chairs—Naugahyde backs 

3, Typewriter desks—60” x 34” 

14, Double pedestal desk—60” x 34” 

15. Librarian’s desk—60” x 42” 

16. Posture chair, swivel with arms, upholstery: 
back and arms, Naugahyde; seat, Gros Point 

17. Guest arm chair, upholstery: elastic Nauga- 
hyde seat, back and arms 

18. Secretarial posture chairs, no arms, upholstery: 
Naugahyde backs; Gros Point seats 

19. Lounge chairs, wood arms, grade C upholstery 


hm 


—_ 
>. 


20. Sofas, fully upholstered in Naugahyde 
21. Side chairs, upholstered seats and backs in 
elastic Naugahyde 

22, Lounge chairs, fully upholstered, grade C 

. Charging desk. Components: 1 charging unit; 
1 discharging unit; 2 kneespace units; 1 open 
storage unit; 2 corner units; 1 cupboard unit; 
1 book return unit; 2 finished end panels; 2 
double acting gates; 1 descending platform 
book truck; 2 special filler units. (Above units 
to have continuous top and front panel con- 
struction with linoleum-covered toe space) 


iad 
wa 


5 


24. 150-tray card catalog unit. Components: 2 
continuous top sections, 3814” deep; 75 trays, 
3 upper rows standard construction; 5 double 
sliding shelf units beneath trays; 75 trays, 3 
lower rows sloping construction; continuous 
front panel and linoleum-covered toe space 
below trays; 4 removable legs under overhand 
of tops at rear side of units 
5. Descending platform book truck for use at 
corridor book slot 
26. Wood shelving, wall and free-standing, in- 
cluding all heights, depths and special widths. 
Magazine and newspaper sections 
Vault area: Metal shelving to be provided is 
the open-shelf filing divider type. Units are 8 tier, 
36” wide, 96” high, with 7 adjustable shelves 
plus base shelf. Single-faced wall type, 14 sections; 
double-faced free-standing, 20 sections. 
End panels at exposed ends and pull-out refer- 
ence shelves for each section. 
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dramatic coral and yellow covering certain 
Swedish modern chair pieces. Lightweight 
lawn furniture will be selected especially for 
use on the roof-top patio. 

Two unique solutions were devised to 
meet plant engineering problems in the shelf 
and card catalog areas. The rock maple 
shelves, constructed in modular units of 36 
inches height, permit heating-duct flues to 
run behind them. Satin-aluminum grilles for 
ventilators are set flush with window sills in 
continuous strips, so that complete heating 
control in the library is maintained without 
interrupting the interior decoration. 

The card catalog reference unit is built 
into the main charge-out desk, flush at coun- 
ter level. The three lowest rows of catalog 
trays are tilted upward for visibility and 
serviceability. With two sides of the catalog 
accessible, this unit offers expansion poten- 
tial to double its present capacity. 

Services available at Avco’s research li- 
brary include telephone reference, immediate 
reproduction, interlibrary loans with such 
local institutions as Harvard University, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
other universities throughout the country. 
Microcard and microfilm reader-printers are 
available. Literature searches, translations, 
bibliography compilation and information 
services gleaned from many government 
sources at home and abroad are other services. 

Functioning first to serve professional staff 
members, our research library also provides 
a comfortable, semi-formal, general reading 
area homogenous with technical areas of the 
Avco Research and Development Center. 





CONVENTION THEME WANTED 

The 1959 Convention Executive Committee 
would like to have suggestions for a theme 
to be used during the SLA 50th Anniversary 
Convention. This theme should indicate the 
fact that it is SLA’s 50th Anniversary and 
that it is striving for work standards in the 
profession. A prize will be given for the 
accepted theme. Please send ideas to Gretchen 
D. Little, Librarian, Atlas Powder Company, 
Technical Library, Wilmington 99, Dela- 
ware, before December 1. 
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HAAaue You HAteand... 


Classification Research Study Group 


In recent years there has been a growing 
interest in the problems of classification. 
New areas have been opened in the field of 
bibliographic classification, especially with 
the revival of interest in the classified catalog. 
The importance of classification to documen- 
tation in general and to the new field of 
machine literature searching in particular is 
becoming increasingly apparent. At present, 
it seems entirely possible that major advances 
in these areas will stem from research in 
classification. A lively Classification Research 
Group has been functioning in England for 
several years. It is now proposed to form a 
similar informal group in the United States. 
It is hoped that this organization will repre- 
sent a broader approach to classification by 
drawing upon the combined talents of mem- 
bers of the library profession. 

The purpose of the Classification Research 
Study Group is fourfold: 

1. To promote basic and applied research in 
classification without allegiance to any par- 
ticular system, either present or future. 

2. To afford members a chance to exchange 
information. 

3. To encourage the publication of papers of 
interest in classification. 

4. To hold meetings and sponsor symposia 
from time to time. 

Membership is open to all those interested 
in classification research, both fundamental 
and applied. Persons wishing to join should 
contact Dr. Phyllis A. Richmond, University 
of Rochester Library, Rochester 20, New 
York, indicating areas of interest. 


Fiftieth Anniversary-Fund Raising 
Project Planned 
“The Pleasure of His Company,” a new com- 
edy by Samuel Taylor and Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, has been chosen as the play for a 
theatre party on Thursday evening, January 
15, 1959, to be sponsored by the New York 
Chapter for the benefit of the SLA Scholar- 
ship and Student Loan Fund in recognition of 
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the Association’s Fiftieth Anniversary. One 
dollar will be added to the regular box offi¢ 
price of the seats, which will be available ip 
all the usual ranges of location. Why not 
solve your Christmas gift problem with some 
of these tickets? Contribute one dollar a seg 
to a good SLA cause. 


IBM Machine For Automatic Retrieval 


A Special Index Analyzer made by the Inter. 
national Business Machines Corporation will 
be installed in the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company engineering department in New. 
ark, Delaware, where it will be used for the 
storage and retrieval of technological dat 
The machine operates on a continuous, mul. 
tiple comparison system developed by Dox 
mentation Incorporated of Washington, 
D. C. Quick, automatic reference can be ob 
tained by using IBM cards into which m- 
merically coded data has been punched. The 
machine consists of two basic units: an IBM 
printing card punch for reading and punch 
ing cards and a logical and intermediate stor. 
age unit containing both control equipment 
and an eight-channel paper tape punch and 
reader. If ‘desired, an electric typewriter, 
which will automatically type responses to in- 
quiries, may be added. The Special Index 
Analyzer will be demonstrated at the IBM 
exhibit at the International Conference on 
Scientific Information in Washington, D. C, 
November 16-21. 


Members In The News 


GEORGE S. BONN became chief of the Sa 
ence and Technology Division of the New 
York Public Library, October 1, 1958. For 
the past two years he has taught at the Grad- 
uate Shool of Library Service at Rutgers Unt 
versity in New Jersey. 


BERNARD M. Fry, formerly assistant director 
for technical information and chief of the 
Atomic Energy Commission Technical In 
formation Service, has been appointed deputy 
head of the Office of Scientific Information, 
National Science Foundation. 
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Off the Press . os 


Book Reviews 


INFORMATION INDEXING AND SUBJECT 
CATALOGING. John Metcalfe. New York: Scare- 
cow Press, Inc., 1957. 338 p. $6.75. 


Anyone who carefully reads Information Index- 
ing will agree with the statement made by Elmo 
Roper at the ABA Convention in Atlantic City in 
June. He cautioned book sellers and publishers, 
“You should think of reading a book as an un- 
dertaking—not as an impulse activity or as a 
comforting bit of self-indulgence. Let's face it: 
Reading books is hard intellectual labor for most 
people.” 

Fortunately, this is one case where labor is not 
its own best reward. Metcalfe has read and com- 
pretended the work of those contributing to the 
cataloging and classification theory and practice 
of the past century. For the reader with the time, 
patience and ability to follow him, there is an 
amazing store of information on one of the basic 
aspects of librarianship—the organization of in- 
formation for use. 

In the first half of his book, the author analyzes 
and compares classified and alphabetical subject 
cataloging. The 40 pages of chapter seven are de- 
voted to mechanical selection and coordinate in- 
dexing, and the final third of the book is concerned 
with a number of topics including the use of logic 
to justify or explain some classification systems. 
Metcalfe is convinced that tke dictionary, alpha- 
betico-specific catalog is preferable to the classed 
catalog, that the major contributions to subject 
cataloging have been made by the librarians of 
1876 and 1911 (Cutter, Dewey, Kaiser and 
Hulme) and that the hope for librarianship to 
achieve the status of a truly learned and scholarly 
profession rests on our ability to “bridge back 
over the years the locusts have eaten, and join 
our minds again with those of the founders of 
truly scientific and logical subject cataloging . . .” 

Information Indexing is well documented and 
contains over 350 references to the 112 items in 
the bibliography. The technique of numbering each 
paragraph enabled Metcalfe to index and organize 
the book before it was printed, to refer the reader 
from the paragraph he was reading to other para- 
graphs which also treated the same subject and to 
tite the sources of his many comments without 
using numerous bibliographic footnotes. 

There is a need for a comprehensive treatment 
of the theory and history of subject cataloging. 
Our contemporary concern with information re- 
trieval, which can be accomplished only with the 
assistance of classification, cataloging and indexing, 
emphasizes this essential requirement. The expand- 
ing literature on coordinate indexing, retrieval 
machines, classifications and coding schemes re- 
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quires a thorough knowledge of what has already 
been done in subject cataloging. Metcalfe’s book 
is an attempt to meet this need. 

It is doubtful that the book will ever receive 
the attention it deserves, and for this the author 
must accept the responsibility. The great store of 
information that Metcalfe has collected is not or- 
ganized for easy assimilation or comprehension by 
the reader. While the author may have prepared 
an outline into which he planned to work his 
notes, his penchant for wandering off on tangents 
can only confuse the reader. Long sentences, un- 
certain antecedents, extensive qualifying phrases 
and word fun limit the readability of the text. His 
cavalier and facetious treatm-nt of the contempo- 
rary leaders in tte library and information field, 
with the sole exception of Ralph Shaw, who pub- 
lished the book, destroys one of the better channels 
for publicizing his work. Metcalfe could not have 
more effectively limited his audience if he had 
consciously tried. 

The book warrants purchasing and shelf room. 
First of all, Metcalfe is not successful in hiding 
all he knows. Even a superficial reading will give 
nearly all readers much new information. For 
those who find themselves in bitter opposition to 
the author’s tenets, conclusions and evaluations, 
the careful listing of sources is an open invitation 
to read the original works for themselves. 

GorDON E. RANDALL, Manager 
Technical Information Branch 
ARO, Inc., Tullahoma, Tennessee 


New Serials 


MACHINE ACCOUNTING AND DATA PROC- 
ESSING will appear in November. The bi- 
monthly will contain material dealing with 
punched cards and taps, computers, feasi- 
bility studies, procedures analysis and other 
subjects concerned with automatic office op- 
erations. It is edited by Eugene F. Murphy at 
52 Gramercy Park North, New York 10, 
and will be issued by the publishers of The 
Punched Card Annual, Gille Associates, Inc., 
956 Maccabees Building, Detroit 2, Michi- 
gan. A yearly subscription is $7.50. 


MRB INDEX of Advertising & Marketing 
Publications will be issued by the Marketing 
Reference Bureau, 2031 Union Street, San 
Francisco 23, California, every month start- 
ing in November. The publication, geared 
for the use of advertising agencies and sales 
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and promotion personnel in corporate and 
business advertising, will index, alphabeti- 
cally according to title and subject, articles 
appearing in over 30 advertising and market- 
ing trade journals, only ten of which are now 
regularly indexed in Business Periodicals In- 
dex. The Index will also contain a list of 
charts and graphs and of associations and or- 
ganizations in the field, and semi-annual 
cumulative indexes will be issued. Photo- 
copies of most indexed articles will be fur- 
nished at nominal cost. The charter sub- 
scription rate of $19 will be offered until 
December 31, 1958, when the price will rise 
to $27.50 a year. 


TOXICOLOGY AND APPLIED PHARMACOLOGY, 
a bimonthly journal, which will be composed 
of papers gathered from a wide range of 
scientific disciplines dealing with toxicology 
in plants, animals and men, is tentatively 
scheduled for January 1959. Subscription in- 
formation for the journal, which is to be 
edited by Drs. Frederick Coulston of the 
Sterling-Winthrop Research Institute, Arnold 
J. Lehman of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration and Harry W. Hays of the Toxi- 
cological Information Center in Washington, 
may be obtained from the publishers, 
Academic Press. 


SLA Authors 
ANGLEMYER, Mary. Siamese Treasures in the Li- 
brary of Congress. The Journal of the Siam So- 
ciety (].S.S.), vol. 46, no. 1, June 1958, p. 47-9. 
CARLSON, WILLIAM H. The World Wakes Up to 
Read. ALA Bulletin, vol. 52, no. 8, September 
1958, p. 633. 
FERGUSON, ELIZABETH. Pamphlets Are Worth the 
Trouble. Wilson Library Bulletin, vol. 33, no. 1, 
September 1958, p. 45-7. 
GEORGI, CHARLOTTE. A Business & Economics 
Library for $25.00. Chapel Hill: The Interlibrary 
Center, University of North Carolina Library, 
1958. 6 p. 25c. 
Experiment in Library Recruitment. L- 
brary Journal, vol. 83, no. 6, March 15, 1958, p. 
805-7. 
GREENAWAY, EMERSON. The World of Books. 
ALA Bulletin, vol. 52, no. 8, September 1958, p. 
611-8. 
HAGEDORN, RALPH K. Benjamin Franklin and 
Chess in Early America. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1958. 
STEBBINS, KATHLEEN B. The Mid-Pacific Library 
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Conference. ALA Builetin, vol. 52, no. 8, Septem. 
ber 1958, p. 608-9. 
WEZEMAN, FREDERICK. Psychological Barriers jp 
Weeding. ALA Bulletin, vol. 52, no. 8, Septem. 
ber 1958, p. 637-9. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Positions open and wanted—5O cents per line: 
minimum charge $1.50. 








POSITIONS OPEN 








For A BETTER PLACE to live and greater oppor. 
tunities, come to Pomona, California. Two posi. 
tions open, beginning salary $3936-$4716, de. 
pending on qualifications: READER’S ASSISTANT: 
Graduates, this is a good place to begin and ad. 
vance rapidly; if you are more experienced, we 
have room for your special abilities in a growing 
library system. ASSISTANT CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 
to take charge of children’s work in Branch: This 
is a golden opportunity to advance your caree 
under a cracker-jack children’s supervisor. We 
have a creative program and welcome new ideas, 
Pomona has liberal vacation and fringe benefits, 
Both positions apply to Raymond M. Holt, Po. 
mona Public Library, 380 N. Main Street, Po. 
mona, California. 

SCIENCE LIBRARY ASSISTANT. New position. Un- 
usual opportunity in chemistry, mathematics, phys- 
ics. Work is with university students, post-doc 
toral fellows and research faculty engaged in 
industrial and government contracts. Standard em- 
ployment benefits. Some science background essen- 
tial. Salary Open. Further details upon receipt of 
qualifications. Box A 100. 
VIRGINIA STATE LiBrARY. Picture librarian. To re 
organize and develop a growing collection, chiefly 
historical. Collection includes pictures, slides, ete. 
Library has a staff photographer. 5-day, 40-hour 
week. Vacation and sick leave, social security and 
state retirement. LS degree and 2 years’ experience, 
Salary range $5160-6432. Apply to Virginia State 
Library, Richmond 19, Virginia. 





MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Faxon’s Librarians Guide 
free on request 


For the very best subscription service at 
competitive prices—ask about our Till For- 
bidden plan. 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. 
Continuous Library Service Since 1886 
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Custom Translation Service 
RUSSIAN 

Skilled linguist translates specialized (sci- 
entific, technical) Russian texts into termi- 
nologically correct, polished idiomatic Eng- 
lish. Each translation is scrupulously edited 
by a recognized specialist in the field to 
which it relates. Similar translations from 
other languages by special arrangement. 
Nature of texts translated for clients kept 
strictly confidential. 

Air-mail service. Inquire: 
ROBERT ADDIS, TRANSLATIONS 
Box 2887 Woodside Road 
Woodside, California Tel: Ulmar 1-1492 








SWETS & ZEITLINGER 


Keizersgracht 471 & 487 
Amsterdam-C. Holland 


New and Secondhand Bookdealers 
Current Subscriptions 


Periodicals, Sets, Backfiles, and Separate 
Volumes. 


American Representative 
WALTER D. LANTZ 


555 WOODSIDE AVE., BERWYN, PA. 
Suburban Philadelphia Phone: Berwyn 4944 








Two new openings in 


RESEARCH LIBRARY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


With possibility of transfer to new medical 
research unit at Ann Arbor, Michigan in 
1960. 


Cataloger with thorough background 
in classification 

MLS degree and background in science 
or science degree. 


Reference Librarian 
Science degree with library background 
or training. 


Applicants should have experience in in- 
dustry or other special library and ability 
to assume responsibility for respective func- 
tions. French and German required. Liberal 
Salary and benefit plans. Send resume to 
Personnel Department. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
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Here are 100 copies of a 60-page 
research report 





It was published on microprint cards 
at 3 the cost of conventional 
methods 





Everyone in your organization who 
might ever need the report has his 
copy at his finger tips, complete 
with illustrations 





— 


...and reads it in comfort on a de- 
vice like the Kodagraph Microprint 
Reader. 


We will be glad to furnish the names of firms 
who will publish your material for you on mi- 
croprint cards, give you details on the savings 
you can make. We will also send you a copy 
of ““What’s Available on Microprint Cards” 

which lists much of the scientific, legal, and 

technical literature that is already 
published. Write Graphic Repro- 
duction Division... 









EASTMAN KCDAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

















Handbook of Special Librarianship 


and Information Work 


Edited by 
W. ASHWORTH, B.Sc., F.L.A. 


Price 40s. to members of Aslib 


50s. to non-members 


Aslib 


3 BELGRAVE SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 1 











ry composition, press and pamphlet 


binding facilities, coupled with the knowledge and 
skill gained through fifty years of experience, 
can be put to your use—profitably 


THE VERMONT 
PRINTING COMPANY 


Brattleboro, Vermont 


PRINTERS OF THE OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
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NEW HARPER BOOKS ON MANAGEMENT 





The Essence of Management 


By MARY CUSHING NILES 


By the author of Middle Management, a clear, non-technical de 
scription of modern administrative practice. Mrs. Niles explains the 
basis of organization structure and the work group, the function of 
supervision, the need for communication and cooperation. The 
book fuses lessons from economics, sociology, psychology, and an- 
thropology with the experience of industry. The resulting synthesis 
provides American managers with a firm foundation for successful 
leadership within a democratic framework. Valuable for individual 
study or for group training at the middle management level. $6.00 


Management’s Stake in Research 
+ 


By MAURICE HOLLAND and Contributors 


A distinguished management consultant has brought together a 
group of authorities to define the role of research in today’s indus 
trial complex: what management should expect of it, how to gear it 
to marketing problems, how to organize, budget, and finance it, 
and how to appraise its results. Special attention is given through- 
out to the needs of small companies and to the role of basic re- 
search. This evaluation of research as an essential tool of manage- 
ment will be of interest to executives of industrial companies, 
marketing specialists, teachers and students of business administra- 
tion, and research technicians who wish to understand better their 
relation to company policy-making. $3.50 


You and Management 


By DANIEL R. DAVIES and ROBERT T. LIVINGSTON 


“The book’s purpose is to provide helpful material, ideas, and sug- 
gestions to those seeking to advance themselves along the managerial 
trail. Its secondary purpose is to provide refresher material and new 
ideas for those well along this trail . . . a carefully done piece of 
work that belongs in the bookcase of any person seeking higher 


managerial responsibilities and of any company that encourages its 


employees to seek these higher satisfactions.”—American Business. 
$4.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS @® NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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University of ¥ichigan 
General Library 

Ann Arbor 

Michizan 


Have you ordered this new 


work 


All over the country, librarians are using 
this brand new volume of The New York 
Times Index. 


No wonder! It’s the answer to their need 
for a fast and accurate guide to the news 
of 1957. It gives them a complete record 
of last year’s events, in all spheres of 
human activity. 


In this single 1,063 page volume, the 
news published in The New York Times 
during 1957 is organized and condensed 
for easy reference. Close to a half-million 
news items are arranged alphabetically 
according to subjects, persons, organiza- 
tions and geographical locations. Under 
each heading, the events are recorded 
and summarized in chronological order. 
What is more, each news reference tells 
you what issue, page and column of The 
Times to turn to for a look at the original 
story. The dates, of course, enable you to 





use The Index in locating items in other 
newspapers, in the news magazines, and 
in many specialized publications. 


The New York Times Index is the only 7 
service that offers you all these advan- 
tages, and you can get a copy of the 1957 
Annual Volume for only $45. Better still, 
you can get this new Annual Volume } 
plus the next 24 issues of the twice-a- | 
month Index at the low price of $70-a | 
combination offer that saves you $20. 


But don’t wait. The demand for the 1957 

Annual Volume is steadily eating into 
our small supply of copies, and we can- 
not guarantee your getting one unless 
we hear from you soon. We suggest you | 
send your order today, while you have | 
it in mind. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 


Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 





